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A CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY OF THE MIGRATION OF MOTIFS 


THE HUMAN PAIR IN 
CHINA anp SOUTH RUSSIA 


Ce. between the arts of China and of the Eurasian 
steppes have long been recognized; but the question of give and take remains con- 
troversial. The only sound method of solving this problem lies in the individual 
consideration of every single object of material culture, symbol or motif, found in 
both realms, and in the subsequent discrimination of their relative value and chrono- 
logical priority, which would lead naturally to the accurate conclusions. 

One of the motifs worthy of investigation is the human pair. In China, the 
earliest example occurs on a bronze casket of the “lien” type (Fig. 1). A repro- 
duction, by no means satisfactory, was first published by H. d’Ardenne de Tizac’. 
The object, which was at that time privately owned in China, later entered the 
Fujii Collection in Kyoto, from which Professor S. Umehara kindly secured the 
photograph reproduced here. 

Although rather poorly cast, the bronze is nevertheless of primary importance 
on account of its decoration. ‘he cubic body rests on six human supports, all naked 
men without indication of sex. The lid can be lifted by means of two full round 
figurines serving as knobs. ‘They kneel face to face, both entirely nude — one is a 
man, the other, as indicated by female breasts, a woman. Only the man wears a 
headgear in the form of a ridge-shaped cap that reaches from forehead to occiput. 
This piece of apparel becomes common to the bronze statuettes of male servants 
from Lo-yang?. It is very likely that the position of the couple was not only utili- 
tarian but also connotated some auspicious meaning such as happy union in wedlock 
or the source of progenity. 

Before using this bronze as a first approach to the study of an as yet unexplored 


1. L'Art Chinois Classique, Paris 1826, pl. 47. 
2. C. W. Wuite, The Tombs of Old Lo-yang, Shanghai, 1934, pl. LXXX-LXXXII. 
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subject, its place in the history of art has to be analyzed. The type itself does not 
belong to the traditional cult-shapes. It answers practical needs, which begin to 
influence the bronze repertory after 600 B. C. As usual, the period can be deduced 
from the ornaments. Two rows of hanging scales decorate the walls of the casket, 
followed by a chevron band near the base. The scales with their double contour 
and median bar are characteristic of the Middle Chou period (around 950 to 
around 600 B. C.)*. 

But the chevron band deserves special consideration. It occurs on the foot of 
“hu” shapes from the following Late Eastern Chou period (around 600-221 B. Cae 
where it is used as a substitute for rope-pattern‘. The Middle Chou connection of 
the scales and the Late Eastern Chou character of type, chevron and male head- 
gear, suggests as date the beginning of the last-mentioned period, that is to say, 
generally speaking, the VI century B. C. 

Another human pair, where both figures are seated side by side, appears on a 
bronze fragment owned by the Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago (Fig. 2). 
The curved base and the loop in front of the figurines suggest a chariot-fitting or 
the upper part of a wheel hub. The nude bodies remain without specification 
of sex, so that both can be considered as male. Thus the relation of husband and 
consort is replaced by some other kind of symbolic relationship. But the attitude, 
the proportions, the empty eye-frames and the dull expression of the faces are close 
enough to the pair on the Fujii lien to warrant the same date for the Chicago 
fragment. 

To find a parallel of the early Chinese use of the human pair motif, one has to 
go so far as all the way across the Eurasian steppes to South Russia. We discover 
an example of it in a bronze vessel excavated in 1896 from a Kurgan in the valley 
of the Kalmius river east of Odessa and acquired by the Historical and Archaeo- 
logical Museum of that city (Fig. 3). This vessel was once published by S. R. von 
Stern’. Its profile view shows a globular pouring vessel on a high stem with a 
flaring foot. All its ornaments, instead of being cast, are hammered out, a fact 
largely responsible for their crudity. A stag in the round serves as handle, a horned 
ox head as spout; a pair of eagles holding fishes permits the attachment of the flat 
cover to the shoulder by means of strings, now replaced by a modern piece of wire. 
As on the Chinese casket, the cover-knobs take the shape of human figurines. They 
sit face to face, one of them holding some recipient (Fig. 5) ; their relation seems 
to be that of chieftain and servant. 


The Odessa bronze must also receive a stylistic assignment and date before any 


3. See: B. KARLGREN, Yin and Chou in Chinese Bronzes, 
No. 8, Stockholm 1936, pl. XXXVI. 

4. See: C. W. WHITE, of. cit., pl. CXIV. 

5. Neskolko Antichnich 
Odessa Museum, in: 


Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, Stockholm, Bulletin 


tichnich Bronz Kolleksii Odesskago Museja (Some Antique Bronzes in the Collection of the 
À Zapiski Imperatorskago Odesskago Obschestwa Istorii i Drewnostei” (Memoirs of the Imperial 
Odessa Society for History and Antiquities), vol. XXIX, Odessa 1911, pl. V. 
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conclusion can be drawn. First of all, the shape calls for an explanation. When 
the Scythians began to infiltrate into South Russia at the beginning of the VII 
century B. C., they brought from their unknown cradle in Siberia a great wealth 
of figurative motifs, but only a few vessel shapes. Among them clearly dominates 
the cauldron on a conical stem®. The only type of Chinese bronzes which could 
be compared with it — 
the ‘tou’ — appears 
rather late during the 
Middle Chou period and 
at that time as a flat plate 
on a short stem, not as a 
vessel of capacity. Con- 
sequently, the Scythian 
cauldron must be con- 
sidered as an autochtone 
product of the steppes. 
Its first shallow forms 
and their occasional deco- 
ration with Greek orna- 
ments have been listed by 
S. Umehara in a special 
study, the only one of its 
kind’. Variations affect 
mainly the handles on the 
rim, which either are 
simple= loopsmronm eine 
blended with animal 
forms. 

When the Scythians 
were gradually super- 
seded during the III cen- 
tury by their successors, 
: the Sarmatians, a kindred 
Proliicurwese Ant, vi century RC = Bronze casket of the “lien” type. Fuji people from the East, the 

Collection, Kyoto. Courtesy of Prof. Umehara, Kyoto University. i : 
cauldron, retained its 
dominance. It can actually be considered as the landmark of Sarmatian graves 
from the Baikal region to Ukraina. However, its silhouette now undergoes a con- 
siderable change through its emphasis of constantly greater holding power until it 


6. See: G. BorovkA, Scythian Art, London 1928, pl. 29. 
7. Ko dai Hokkata Kei bunbutsu no Kenkyu (Studies on the Development of Literature on Sino-Siberian and 


Scythian Antiquities), Kyoto 1939, pp. 69 et sq. 
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finally becomes egg-shaped. 

The new standard type is well illustrated 
by an example from Minussinsk, owned by 
the Irkutsk Museum (Fig. 4). As on earlier 
examples, its loop handles adopt the shape of 
antelopes, one male and the other female, 
evidently illustrating a magic formula for 
fecundity. 

Once the Sarmatians had broken the rigid- 
ity of the traditional cauldron shape, the way 
was open for variations such as the Odessa “tea 
pot”. Its decoration bears also witness of the 


FIG. 2, — CHINESE ART, VI CENTURY B. C. 
— Bronze fragment with two figures. — 
Field Museum of Natural History, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Courtesy of the Field Museum. 


new artistic origin. The 
vigorous vitality of the 
body, which the Scythians 
used to combine with 
stylized accessories such 
as antlers, has been lost 
by stag and ox-head. A 
summary and uniform 
simplification based on 
natural observation is 
prevalent instead. South 
Russia yielded many such 
unpretentious animals, 
among which rank the 
pole-tops from Werchne- 
dnjeprovsk$. The handles 
of the Irkutsk cauldron 
carry the same stylistic 
tendencies, deep into 
Siberia. 

But not all Sarma- 
tian art can be described 
as being primitively natu- 


8. Collection B. Khanenko, 
Antiquités de la Région du Dniepre, 


ao FIG, 3.— SARMATIAN ART. — Bronze excavated near Odessa. — Historical and Archaeo- 
Kiev 1899, vol. II, pl. XI. logical Museum of Odessa, U.S.S.R. (See also Fig. 5.) Photo. by the te de 
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ralistic. Many outstand- 
ing objects, among which 
the majority of those com- 
posing the famous gold 
treasures, display a re- 
fined technique of casting 
with well modelled 
details and colorful in- 
crustations or fantastic 
deformations of Iranian 
inspiration”. Ambitious 
creations for ceremonial 
or funerary purposes 
were evidently produced 
at the same time as un- 
assuming objects of daily 
and practical use. The 
Odessa and Irkutsk 
bronzes certainly belong 
to the latter category. 
Their modest role in life 
does not prevent the ap- 
pearance of fertility or 
other animal and human 
symbols in their surface 
decoration. The relative 
freshness of these figura- 
tive forms indicates an 
early origin within Sar- 
matian art, about III to 
IT century B. C. 

The human pairs 
discussed here are all of primitive execution as compared to the high standard of 
the respective civilizations to which they belong. They differ nevertheless to such 
an extent that similarities are limited to the motif as such and to its application as a 
handle. They could be considered as purely accidental, if there were not so many 
interchanges between China and the steppes, which make mere coincidence unlikely. 
If the migration of the motif can be accepted theoretically, the initial question of 
priority again presents itself. Although the representatives, the Fujii lien and the 


FIG. 4. — SARMATIAN ART. — Bronze from the Minussinsk region. — Museum of Irkutsk, 
U.S.S.R. Photo. by the author. 


9. See: BOROVKA, of. cit., pls. 37-38 and pls. 48-52. 
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Chicago fragment for China and the Odessa bronze for South Russia, are unique 
specimens, their dates become a decisive element. A vague reminiscence of the 
Chinese invention from the VI century B. C. might have produced a Sarmatian 
reaction a few hundred years later. 

In general, students of migrating motifs were not inclined to consider the 
Eastern sources. Fortunately, there is at least one object among Sarmatian grave- 
finds, of which the Chinese origin cannot be doubted; that is the jade porte-épée 
or sword buckle. The subject has been treated exhaustively by M. Rostovtzeff’®. 
A thorough investigation of other important objects of material culture, such as 
the mirror with a central loop and the belt buckle, may lead to similar conclusions. 
However, the acceptance of Chinese priority for some objects and motifs, such as 
the knob handle in form of a human pair, does not bar the way for reversed traffic 
within the same period. Animal ornaments especially have to be credited to 


steppe art’?. 
ALFRED SALMONY. 


FIG. S.— SARMATIAN ART. — Bronze excavated near Odessa. 
— Historical and Archaeological Museum of Odessa, U.S.S.R. 
(Detail, see Fig. 3.) Photo. by the author. 


10. Une Trouvaille de l'Epo Greco-Sar: î F i é i c i 
a poque Greco-Sarmate de Kertch, Fondation Eugène Piot, vol. XXVI, Paris, 1923, p. 36 
11. See: A, SALMONY, Lead Plates in Odessa, (Eurasia Septentrionalis Antiqua, vol. XI) 


et sq. » Helsinki 1937, pp. 100 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE 
MYSTERIES ON ART 
IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


M. entrance into the scientific world dates from that History 
of the Mise en Scene in the Religious Drama, which appeared in 1906 and of 
which the second edition, revised and enlarged, dates from 1926. The last phase 
of my activities in the field of literature in Paris, from 1933 to 1940, was devoted 
to the resurrection of the Middle Ages at the Sorbonne with the Theophilians, 
who derived their name from their first representation at the Sorbonne on May 7, 
1933 of the Miracle de Théophile of Rutebeuf, frouvère of the XIII century. In 
this way I happen to have gone from theory to practice, from historical investi- 
gation to experimentation. The process is a bit unusual, but not so much so for 
the Anglo-Saxon university world as for our own French one, which is less realistic. 

Nevertheless, I have vividly felt the usefulness of that contact with the theatri- 
cal realities — for a theatrical production is not simply black upon white, but red, 
green, gold, flesh and blood in movement on the boards or furthermore a dynamic 
composition of forces: author, actor, spectator, scenic director, musician, designer. 
The literary try-out thus given me by my disciples forced me, due to the experi- 
mentation it entailed, to revise certain affirmations and certain judgments — for 
example, on the part played by the Devils, which was not so comic as I once 
thought. And my contacts with my artist collaborators, costumers, musicians, and 
decorators modified my visible and auditive conceptions of the Mysteries and Reli- 
gious dramas and of their effect as a spectacle presented either in a room or upon 
a public square. 
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This does not mean that I was not interested from the beginning in the rela- 
tionship between Art and the Mysteries. In 1903 and up to 1906 I was led — 
parallel with the historian Emile Malé but quite independent from him — to 
establish the influence of the Mysteries upon Art. My History of the Mise en 
Scene formulates conclusions which differ from Malé’s but which the illustrious 
archeologist, far from denying, made in part his own in subsequent editions. 
Though he revised his views to a certain extent on these problems, I am able to 
affirm my conclusions today with even greater force than before, and based upon 
new arguments. 

Let us consider first of all the theoretical aspects of the problem. Is it con- 
ceivable that an artist pursuing his interior dream and anxious to achieve innova- 
tions and technical perfections should be influenced in his conception by rather 
crass and primitive scenic arrangements? I realize that in the modern world this 
may be difficult to imagine, and that the moderns would never be tempted in an 
interpretation of landscape or a grouping of persons to be inspired by the stage 
arrangements which a music-hall or an old opera house could offer. 

In the Mediaeval world, on the contrary — where we see probably from 
the X century at Fleury-sur-Loire (now St. Benoit-sur-Loire) the birth of the 
liturgical drama of Easter (in which there is the figuration of the three Mary’s 
at the sepulchre) until the middle of the XVI century — when we have the final 
triumph of such scenes on the public squares — we must remember that the artist 
shares in these spectacles simultaneously as one of the faithful, as spectator, deco- 
rator, costumer, scenic designer, and often also as executant. This combination 
of roles was likely to have a definite influence upon his spirit, his conceptions, his 
information and his decisions — and this very real influence can be shown by 
bringing forth irrefutable proofs. We must remember that the artist in the Middle 
Ages is an ignorant fellow; the day has not yet come when he will acquire the 
Humanist culture of the Renaissance. The sources of his information on the sub- 
ject in hand is not obtained by him from books; the details of his program are 
traced by the ecclesiastical authorities upon whose order the production is staged 
— and he is inclined to accept easily and with avidity the figuration offered to him 
by the players, and by the settings of the scenes as they were executed by early 
“producers”. There will be a certain modernization of costume and of customs; 
the High Priest becomes a Bishop, and the shepherds are obviously peasants from 
the countryside; furthermore the whole will follow the great Mediaeval French 
principle of simultaneousness and of juxtaposition, with all the locations of the 
action Presented at the same time to the spectators. Thus we have in the art of 
those times that singular juxtaposition which simultaneously shows different and 
successive phases of an action, as, for example, in the scene of the mounting to 


Calvary — a process which modern painting and sculpture does not come to use 
until ultramodern times. 
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This influence of scenic realization upon the graphic and sculptural figu- 
ration commences very early, and seems to increase gradually from the X century 
until the middle of the XVI, with the exception of works which, toward the end 
of the cycle, take their inspiration from the Italian Renaissance. 

One must therefore follow the development of the Mediaeval theatre from 
the early liturgical drama to the great Mysteries of the Passion which finally 
spread their pomp upon the public squares. 

It is common knowledge that the modern theater was born at the feet of the 
monastic altar, as a development — at once spontaneous and deliberately cultivated 
— of the Liturgy’. 

The most ancient surviving testimony of the circumstances attending the birth 
of the theatre appears about 976 in the Regularis Concordia of the English Bene- 
dictine, Saint Ethelwold. We can rely upon it as evidence of even earlier practice, 
for Saint Ethelwold pretends to be merely recording the good usage of the monks 
of Saint Bavon (in Gent, Belgium) and Fleury-sur-Loire in France, which I 
have called the metropolis of liturgical drama. Proof of early liturgical drama 
at Fleury is in fact to be found in the existence of the manuscript, corpus number 
201 which, it is hoped, should still be found in the Library of Orleans. Other 
evidences of this development are encountered at Limoges, which I like to call 
the Conservatory of liturgical music, and at Beauvais, Rouen and elsewhere’. 

The fundamental scene from which all drama derived is, as has already been 
stated, the visit to the Sepulchre. This scene represents the visit to the tomb of the 
Holy women — Mary Jacobi, Mary Salomé and Mary Magdelena — to anoint 
the body of Jesus. There they are greeted by the Angel, as we see in the verses 
attributed to the IX century monk Tutilo of St. Gall: 

Quem quaeritis in Sepulcro, O Christicolae?* 
to which the reply of the Holy women is: 
Jesum Nazarenus, crucifixum, O coeltcolae!* 

The texts of St. Ethelwold I referred to give interesting details of the execu- 
tion of that scene — for instance, concerning the costumes of the monks, who had 
to look like women, and in particular of one of them, representing the Angel, who 
had to attach large wings to his back. 

The illustration of the present article includes two of three high reliefs; the 
one from St. Gilles has been unfortunately much deteriorated from damage done 
by the iconoclasts of the Religious Wars; another from Beaucaire (Fig. 1), belongs 
to the same region of the Midi or South of France; and the third from Modena, 


1. I refer for further details to my works on the subject: “Le Théâtre en France au Moyen-Age”, 1: “Le Théatre 
Religieux” (1928), Il: “Le Théâtre Profane” (1931) (Paris, Rieder), or to the recent publication of ROGER Loomis in 
collaboration with Henry W. WELLS: “Representative Medieval and Tudor Plays” (New York, 1942). 

2. On that subject I recommend the work of KarL YOUNG, of Yale: “The Drama of the Mediaeval Church” 
(2 vol. in 4). 

3. Whom do you search for in the sepulchre, O servants of Christ. 

4. Jesus of Nazareth, crucified, O servants of Heaven. 
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imitating the style of French ateliers’. In all three pieces of sculpture, the inter- 
relationship of which is fairly obvious, it is easily recognizable that men are taking 
the part of the Holy women; we see their pointed beards, the liturgical ‘amict”, 
and the incense-burners of priests. An angel is seated at the head of the open 
tomb. The personage in the background holding a pair of scales cannot be 
properly interpreted except by reference to the text of the liturgical dramas; he 
is the Unguentarius or keeper of perfumes, displaying and selling his merchandise 
of balsams, incense and unguents to the three Marys, who, lamenting the death 
of their Master, are deceived by his pretty words. The presence of the Unguen- 
tarius® in the attitude of weighing out his goods could only have come from 
liturgical drama, and is the result of the concrete vision of a sculptor who had 
been at the presentation of the Drama of Easter in a monastery. He accentuates 
the realism of a scene which one can very well imagine as having been treated in 
a more purely symbolic fashion — that, for instance, of an Angel seated upon a 
closed tomb! 

But, far from being closed, the sepulchre is generally open, which is really 
not at all necessary and is even anti-theological, according to the tradition which 
touches on the miracle of the Resurrection; indeed it is not rare, in the pictural 
and sculptural representations of this scene, to see Jesus with the vexillum or 
banner springing over the side of the tomb, with one foot outside and one inside 
—a very human action, but, as Wilhelm Meyer pointed out, purely an actor’s 
pose seen by an artist, and this can be verified by the “Promptor’s Book”, of which 
we will speak later on. 

It is furthermore to be noticed that the liturgical Drama of Christmas was, 
curiously enough, founded upon the Drama of Easter, for there are tell-tale adap- 
tations in the latter, which clearly originate in the former, such as “in praesepe” 
(in the cradle) replacing “in sepulcro” (in the tomb). Midwives or sages-femmes 
are substituted for the Holy Women, as the accompanying music becomes joyous 
in its cadence. It is probable that the presence of midwives or nurses in sculptured 
or pictured scenes of the Birth of Christ was derived directly from liturgical 
drama, for the altar representing the Sepulchre during the time which our ancestors 
so charmingly called la semaine peineuse (the sad week) could easily be con- 
verted into a créche (cradle) for the semaine joyeuse, or Christmas week. 

If the visit of the Shepherds to the Crèche is characteristic of the Oficium 
Pastorum or Service of the Shepherds played on Christmas Eve, that of the Three 
Kings (Roi Mages) presents the Oficium Stellae of the Ephiphany, whose very 
name meant to the Greeks the apparition of the star which guided the Wise Men 
to the King of Kings. But before making the triple offering: Gold, because He 


ws es am sorry not to be able to present a fine carved Ivory which is to be found in the Library of Cambridge 
ngland). 


6. Cf. Le Drame Paschal de Tours, published by A. de Montaiglon. 
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is a King; Incense, because He is God; Myrrh, because He is mortal, they visit 
Herod, flanked by his Armiger (messenger), Symmistae (priests) and Scribes, 
who are supposed to read to him from their books the prophecies relative to the 
coming of Jesus. All of these scenes, precisely as they appear in the manuscript 
H 196 of Montpellier, which comes from Rouen, or in the Evangeliaire of Bilsen, 
in Limbourg, which I published in collaboration with Karl Young’, are figured 
in exactly the same fashion on the lintel of Notre-Dame de Paris’ St. Anne portal 
(Fig. 3) ; and it is quite obvious that the character of these scenes dates them from 


FIG. 1. — XI CENTURY. — The Holy Women at the Sepulchre (? The Holy Women Buying Spices). 
— High relief from Beaucaire (South France). 


the beginning of the construction of that great edifice, in the days of the Bishop 
Maurice de Sully, about 1164. They present the three Kings, whose horses have 
been left to the care of their servants, and Herod, who sits on his throne and ques- 
tions them. Herod’s expression is that of “vratus” (the irate one) as he is designated 
in the drama of Bilsen. The Créche with the midwives (which the Evangelists 
do not mention) simply gives the impression of a liturgical drama as it was played 
in the XII century in the cathedrals or monasteries of France. 

On the other hand, the North Transept door on the Rue du Cloitre of Notre- 
Dame-de-Paris constructed by Jean de Chelles about 1260 bears, on its symposium 
some interesting sculptures representing the Miracle of Theophile, which is also 


7. The Officium Stellae from Bilsen, in “Romania” v. XCIV, 1915-1917, pp. 347.372. 
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to be found in a literary form. Both sculpture and Drama must be interpreted by 
each other, and it is for that reason that the work on Notre Dame de Panis, by my 
colleague, Marcel Aubert, learned and great though it be — is incomplete on this 
point, in its description of that glorious edifice! We will complete it by a con- 
sideration of carefully studied details (Fig. 4). 

The first scene, on the left, below, the nearest to the lintel is the hommage 
or oath of allegiance paid by Theophile to the Devil, and the personage in the 
background is the magician Salatin, to be recognized by his Phrygian bonnet. 
(Why has there never been a book on Jewish costumes in Mediaeval painting 
and sculpture?) In order to interpret this scene correctly, one has only to turn 
to the Miracle de Théophile® of the trouvére Rutebeuf, who was active around 
1260 and therefore a contemporary of the haut-relief. After having been seduced 
by the sorcerer Salatin, Theophile, the monk from Adana in Cilicia (the original 
of Doctor Faustus) consents to give allegiance to Satan with clasped hands. I cite 
my own translation of the old French words: 

“With joined hands, you become my man?” 
and the unhappy hero replies: 
“Herewith I do you hommage, 
My fine Lord, henceforth”. 

The grouping of the three personages and the gesture of Theophile placing 
his hands in those of the great Devil leave no doubt of the influence of the literary 
text upon the sculptured work. Any influence in the opposite direction is not easily 
conceivable: the frouvère Rutebeuf is a cleric choked with Latin, which he proves 
by his Latinisms and his rhetorical procedures (annominatio, dubitatio, or such 
words as palus) and by his theological comparisons (the Virginity of Mary com- 
pared to a window traversed by a ray of sunshine without being broken) ; while 
the sculptor, unlike him, is by no means a reader of the Miracles of Gautier 
de Coincy, or of the Golden Legend. 

I spoke of a “great Devil” — because there is a little Devil also, which was 
only revealed through the experiment of the theatrical representation undertaken 
with my students’. The creature using mongrel Hebrew who responds to the 
appeal of the magician is indeed the little Devil, a creature, postulated by the 
dramatic piece, who appears also in the second scene of the tympanum to inspire 
the bishop with the idea of taking up with Theophile and of giving him back 
his charge, which he then misuses during seven years. At the end of that time, 
the dew of Grace having descended upon him and softened his soul, Theophile 
throws himself upon his knees before the chapel of the Holy Virgin (which is 
the subject of the third scene of sculpture) and convinces Notre Dame to snatch 


8. Performed by my students, at the Sorbonne on May 7, 1933 and of which I published a modernization: Le 
Miracle de Théophile, Paris, 1934. | 
9. This miracle is not unknown in New York, since its 


performance at Hunter College, Apri 
my students of the Ecole Libre des Teen cE ee 


Hautes Etudes combined with others from the four great colleges of New York City. 
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FIG. 2, — XI CENTURY. — The Holy Women at the Sepulchre (? The Holy Women Buying Spices). 
— High relief from Modena (Italy). 


from the Devil the pact or charter, which he had signed. The Holy Virgin indeed 
obtains it by the menace of dire threats, after a brief struggle with the Demon: 
“Je te foulerai la panse!" 

The drama of the poet is here faithfully followed, point by point. Finally, 
the scene which fills the summit of the tympanum is the one which terminates the 
play: the Bishop unrolling the charter and reading it to the people, and then the 
singing of the Te Deum Laudamus, which we seem almost to hear from the stones 
themselves. 

Thus only an analysis derived from an extended knowledge of a written work 
permits us to interpret correctly for the first time a work of sculpture of Notre- 
Dame — and this should serve us as a lesson both in method and in a hitherto 
unaccustomed and neglected collaboration. The art historian must not ignore the 
literature of the epoch, either in Latin or in the vulgar tongue, any more than the 
historian of literature can afford to overlook the ivories, tapestries, household 
accessories, wood or stone sculpture, paintings or miniatures of any period which 
he studies. 

I have not yet found sufficiently convincing iconographic proofs of the influ- 
ence on art of the adorable first chef d’oeuvre of the French theater, the play 
called “Adam and Eve” (Le Jeu d'Adam et Eve) ; so I shall not attempt to bring 


10. I will strike you in the belly! 
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FIG. 3, — XII CENTURY. — The Three Kings at Herode’s Court. — Portal of St. Anne, Notre Dame de Paris. 


out that relationship. “Adam and Eve” is a sort of triptych, including the story 
of the sacrifice of Abel and the Procession of the Prophets, which belongs to what 
I call the semi-liturgical drama, with the ritual dramatized and paralleled by an 
elegant arrangement in French. It used to be performed and sung at the season 
of Septuagesima, before the beginning of Lent". 

However, I must call attention to two other important documents of the same 
period (the end of the XII century and the beginning of the XIII): the Anglo- 
Saxon fragment of the Resurrection, of which I found a new and unknown manu- 
script in the British Museum in 1938 and had the opportunity to write about in 
1940 in “Mélanges Huguet”; and the Nativity of manuscript 617 of the Chantilly 
collection. 

I wish to stress particularly the prologue of this fragment of the Resurrection, 
of which Joan Gray Wright published a good edition in 1931 in the 


collection of “French Classics of the Middle Ages”. Here is an excerpt, in 
translation: 


“In this manner let us recite 
the Holy Resurrection. 
At first we will erect before you 


11. Cf. my modernization, Le Jere l’Adam et Eve, Paris, 1935, in—12. 
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FIG. 4, — XIII CENTURY. — The Miracle of Theophile. — Northern Transept of Notre Dame de Paris. 


All the places, all the mansions” 
First the Crucifix, 

Then the Sepulchre, 

‘There must be a prison, 

Where captives are imprisoned ; 
Hell will be on this side. 

On the other side of the mansions, 
Is the Sky. On the scaffold, 

Pilate with all his vassals, 

Six or seven knights there will be, 
Cayphus will sit on the other side 
With him will be the Jewry, 

And then Joseph of Arithmathea, 
In the fourth place will be Nicodemus, 


12. In the English version, the old French word mansion is translated by the same word “mansion”, and is used as 
a synonym of “lieu” or “place”. The historians of the XIX century have decided that it is a technical term of the 
theatrical setting peculiar to the Middle Ages. In my article in Mélanges Huguet — entitled Ancient French, Mansion, 
I tried to show that the real term is “/zew’ (or place) of which mansion is only a synonym, and /ieu as a technical 
term has come down even into the scenic language of the XVII century, for we find it used, for instance, by Corneille. 
A reconstitution is to be found in the catalogue of my section: Mediaeval Theater at the Paris Exhibition of 1937 (copy 


at the Sterling Library, Yale University). | 
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Every one will have near him his men, 

In the fifth the Disciples of Christ, 

The Three Marys will be on the sixth, 

And one should provide Galilea on the place (proscenium) 
Emaiis must be there erected 

Where Jesus was beseeched as Guest . . . 

The lesson this remarkable late XII or early XIII century text brings us is that the 
principle of the dramatic setting is that of juxtaposition, which was already an ac- 
cepted tradition, and that this juxtaposition of mansions took place between the two 
main pillars (so to speak) of the mise en scène simultanée (multiple or simultaneous 
setting). Heaven was on the left side of the spectator and Hell on the right”; Hell 
probably already had the traditional form of an open mouth (gueule) — in fact, the 
Psalmist says that terror reigned about its teeth — a representation which is indeed 
very frequent in sculpture and in painting from the XII century to the XVI. 

To the same period and of the same type — that is to say, XIII century semi- 
liturgical drama — belongs the Nativities of the manuscript 617 which I discovered 
in the Musée Condé at Chantilly, and which I have been able to establish as the 
most ancient dramatic production in the Walloon language of Liége, Belgium. 
These Nativities have been delightfully translated by the English poét Richard 
Aldington. But their interest for us lies in the fact that it was learned from these 
original documents (and how often the history of art has been renewed by research 
in ancient archives) that in the last quarter of the XV century these Nativities were 
confided to players in the monastery of the Dames Blanches of Huy on the banks 
of the Meuse, in what is now the province of Liège. 

Now we find in the Sarum Horae of Pigouchet done for Simon Vostre an en- 
graving which shows the Adoration of the Shepherds and of the Shepherdesses 
(Fig. 5)— and in the margin appear the names of two of the shepherdesses, Mahaut 
and Alison. Those names are borrowed from the above-mentioned Nativities 
which are comprised in a unique manuscript that has remained unpublished and 
never left the region of Liège. And it is even more interesting that identical gifts 
are presented to the Child Jesus in the manuscript which I discovered and also 
in the Print: Mahaut offers a lamb and Alison an apple. The third shepherd says: 

Et vous ma douce amie Alison 

Il vous faut adorer cet enfanchon 
Avec votre compagnon, Mahaut 
Qui emportera un agneau™, 


13. That is, to the right and left of God, facing the spectator. 
14. Slightly modernized from Mystères et Moralités, from the manuscript of Chantilly, ed. by Gustave Cohen 
Paris, Champion, 1920, in 4°, p. 7. | : 
And you my sweet friend Alison, 
You will adore this dear Child 
With your companion Mahaut 
Who is bringing a lamb. 
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And Alison replies: 

Eh bien, très doux frère! 

Que Dieu vous mette hui en 
bon heel (salut) 

Voici des noix et pommes en 
notre pannetière 

qui nous demeura hier à 
soupper, 

Et st vous aviez un seul 
flageolet 

Vous seriez un très gentil 
pastouret’”. 


The same vifts™ and ™ the 
same names! Is it possible to 
conceive of a more irrefutable 
proof of =the INAUENCENC RENE 
Mysteries upon Art—or, to 
speak in a more realistic and 
precise fashion — of the influ- 
ence of the scene displayed on 
the stage upon the scene de- 
picted in sculpture, engrav- 
ing or painting? Our artist 
comes {from the atelicrsason 
the Meuse region (Æfeliers 
Mosans); perhaps he himself 
played a part in the naive little 

FIG, 5. — Picoveuzr. — Adoration of the Shepherds. — Book of Hours for drama. At any rate the same 
scene is sculptured on the portal 
of the Church of Bethlehem at Huy, in the Rue du Cloitre! 

The XIV century, too small in repute, too superfluously studied, nevertheless 
has its importance. I will not say that it is an epoch of transition, for I dislike the 
expression as well as the idea when applied to an entire century. A hundred years 
is a space of time much too vast, or — from another point of view — too narrow, 
or at any rate purely conventional. Each century is a milestone in the continuous 
evolution of a civilization. This one represents the period of the Renaissance of 


15. This quotation as well as the former one, is slightly modernized. In English it reads: 
Very well, my gentle brother! 
May God keep you in good hail. 
Here are nuts and apples in our sack 
Which have remained from our supper, 
And if you had a single little flute, 
You would be a most gracious shepherd! 
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Roman law (droit romain) ; in 
the field of music, it is the period 
of the “drs Nova” of the poét 
Guillaume de Machaut, author 
of the first polyphonic Mass, 
which was written for the Coro- 
nation of Charles V; and in the 
domain of the theatre, the XIV 
century witnesses the birth and 
the development of the Mystery 
of the Passion as revealed to us 
by Alfonse Hilka net 
Palatinus manuscript at Rome, 
which has been so well studied 
by-the. excellent American 
scholar, Grace Frank, in Mario 
Roques’ French Classics of the 
Middle Ages. 

The Liturgical drama was 
primarily concerned with the 
Resurrection, which is_ cele- 
brated, exalted and brought into 
relief without reference to the 
earthly life or the human side 
of Christ’s nature. However, 
advancing toward the year 1370, 
when the Brotherhood of the Passion (/es Confrères de la Passion) appear to have 
played in Paris a Mystery of the Passion, the theatre seems to emphasize the whole 
life of Jesus. We repeat: it might be pure coincidence that graphic art simul- 
taneously happened to follow the same tendencies. But should not one rather 
suppose that, according to the rules which we have formulated and the proofs we 
have been able to give — the tendencies of the theatre have in fact inspired the 
course pursued by the artists? The artists actually saw on the boards (hourts) 
Jesus and His Disciples, His miracles and the Last Supper, Mary Magdalene, 
Lazarus, Martha and her humility, the Paraletic and his distress, and the whole 
picture of their worldly life; they witnessed the Flagellation, were present at the 
Judgment of Pilate, felt wrath at the acts of Herod, were overcome in their hearts 
as believers (all the more because of the acuteness of their vision) ; they even saw 
the spectacle of Jesus stumbling under the Cross and bleeding under the crown 
of thorns, his feet and hands pierced by nails — were they not moved by these very 


FIG. 6. — JEHAN FOUQUET. — Martyrdom of Saint Apolline, about 1450. 
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scenes to create with their own brush or chisel or burin all these benificent scenes 
and miracles, and all these indescribable sufferings? 

It is common practice to refer to the realism of the art of the end of the XIV 
and the entire XV century. But is not this realism simply a very accurately 
worked out scenic realization? Asa matter of fact, the parallelism is absolute and 
rigorous, and the priority of the dramatic texts over sculptured or painted works 
cannot be contested. In the sculpture which unfolds itself about the Choir of 
Notre-Dame de Paris, for instance, there is a veritable Mystery as complete as 
any worked out and presented 
by the Brotherhood of the Pas- 
sion (of which the ordonnance 
of Charles VI in 1402 confirms 
the existence but does not neces- 
sarily imply the creation). 

But these are mere general- 
izations. I wish to show, as 
more precise proof, that even a 
very great artist was so obsessed 
by the Mysteries he had seen 
that he could not escape their 
claim upon his imagination 
otherwise than by imitating 
them. 

Jean Fouquet, to whom my 
colleague Charles Sterling has 
consecrated such excellent les- 
sons, was a great painter of the 
middle of ‘the XV century. 
Many people are familiar with 3, 
his famous miniatures of Etienne A. D RC" À, 
Chevalier’s “Book of the Hours” APR nue tien sion mene ee 
which are exhibited at Chan- ~— A eae ace ae INR 

a FIG. 7. — BRUEGHEL. — Temperantia. 

tilly. When Fouquet wished to 

exalt the martyrdom of St. Apolline, he simply retraced the representation of one 
of the scenes from the Mystery of St. Apolline which he had seen. The presence 
in his miniatures of spectators in parterre and loges (a section of a semicircle 
such as might be seen in a regular theatre formed like a classical circus) seems 
to leave no doubt about the source of the inspiration or the fidelity of the repro- 
duction (Fig. 6). 

But if in another instance, the spectators should not be there, what might we 
find? ‘Fhe scene of the Saint’s martyrdom: one of the “tyrants” pulling upon the 
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cords which attach the Saint to planks, another rooting out her tongue with iron 
pincers, the third wringing her hair, while still another makes obscene gestures — 
and the King standing by with his Ministers and watching the distressing persecu- 
tion. There is no reason for these frightful details unless the miniature is a real- 
istic reproduction of what the artist had actually seen; and if that be true in one 
case, it is very likely true as well in the case of the forty other miniatures in which 
Fouquet has traced the diverse phases of the Passion of Jesus, depicting there the 
movement of crowds, the descent from the Cross, the scene of the Pieta. ‘To return 
to that St. Apolline miniature we can not doubt that a scene from a drama is being 
reproduced, for a crowd of spectators in the parterre is included, in which the 
actors are mingled, as well as the King, whose armchair is empty, and who has 
descended from his palace which is in the center of the scene and dominates it. 
Paradise with God and the Angels is shown in the upper left, and Hell is at the 
right, with Cerberus and the Devils armed with hooks emerging from the open 
mouth. And from the tribune of musicians, depicted with their lips to their horns 
or their fingers on the organ, arises a skillful “sz/ete” (a sort of musical interlude). 

Thus Fouquet’s miniature is transformed into a very valuable document of 
the history of staging, even though it was never conceived by the artist as an illus- 
tration of a Mystery of St. Apolline. The text of this Mystery has unfortunately 
been lost: it should be observed that I did not take into consideration for this 
filiation any illustration belonging to a manuscript of Mystery, such as those I 
borrowed and published from the manuscript of Marcadé’s “Passion d'Arras”, or 
the Greban Passion of the Arsenal or the Valencienne Passion play. 

The book held in the hands of the promptor or leader of the play which Jean 
Fouquet illustrated reminds me of the one which I happily discovered among 
mouldy refuse in a cupboard of the Library of Mons. Besides the promptor’s book, 
I found in the local archives (Record office) a statement of expenses of a 
Mystery of the Passion presented in Mons, Belgium, in July rsor. I published 
these discoveries in 1925 under the title properly furnished by Gémier, former 
Director of the Odéon: “Le Livre de Conduite du Regisseur” or, simply, the 
“Prompt Book”, 1925). This is truly a priceless manuscript, by which we may 
reconstruct in its beginnings the organization of a mediaeval theatrical representa- 
tion. We must indeed not forget that the Middle Ages do not end in 1453, but are 
in reality prolonged — especially as far as the theater is concerned — until as 
late as 1550. The well-known Producer Lee Simonson has devoted an entire 
chapter to this discovery in his excellent book “The Stage is Set”, under the title 
Gieqiismpr sot 4 
| I wish particularly to stress here the part taken by the artists in the prepara- 
tion and execution of the representation at Mons, July 1501 — and yet another 
time, the assertion is based not on supposition but on documentation. There is first 
of all a notice so curious that it is actually comic. The direction for the Angel at 
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the foot of the Sepulchre reads: “Nota — here one must tell the painter to go to 
Paradise to paint the face of Raphael red”... When they go to the Sepulchre, and 
when Jesus shall have risen, they must place themselves, one at the head, one at 
the foot, and “Raphael must have his face all red with the paint which the painter 
will put upon him”.... 

In this case, only a “companion” was necessary for that task, and there was no 
need of a specially trained professional in the art! But the statement of expenses 
of the representation of July, 1501, which I found in the Archives of Mons, reveals 
the active participation of specifically named persons: Jehan Grenier, who is paid 
ten sous, Jacquet Regnart, cutter of images, who as sculptor receives eight; 
Michelet, another cutter of images, who only receives two; Jehan Sewart, a painter 
who receives ten sous, (he belongs to a family of well-known artists of Mons) ; 
Henry d’Esneux, who receives eight, Regnier de Lannoy, Jehan Hubert, Michel 
Malapert, Collart Mariage’®. They fill important functions of decorators, such as 
were filled also by Jean Fouquet at Tours, Perreal (also called Jean de Paris), 
Michel Colombe, and even Claus Sluter, the author of the famous “Puits de Moise” 
of Dijon. The account book also gave instructions in the use of materials: leaves 
of gilded tinfoil and leaves of beaten gold and silver — and in the necessary colors: 
black earth, brown of Auxerre, vermillion, verjus (green) saffron yellow, ash of 
azure (the effects of such a color scheme under the rays of a July sun almost exceed 
our powers of imagination). 

It is very likely that, when the artist returned from the scenes of the Mystery 
to his atelier, these visions remained with him: the movements of the crowd 
demanding the release of Barrabas, or of those who tortured Jesus, or of the 
Resurrection of Lazarus, or of the disposition of the Last Supper — so well do the 
miniatures or pictures coincide with the exact and carefully planned directions 
given in the Promptor’s Book. 

For instance: “Nota— that Joseph must have attached to his leather girdle 
a pincer, and Nicodemus a hammer,” and “Nota — to prepare here four ladders, 
entirely new, to serve to lower Jesus; ... the carpenter and others may help do it 
without speaking. Joseph pulls out the nail of the right hand .. . they climb to 
the left side and lower him, and may require help.” 

Notice furthermore this rubric, which may be the description of a Pieta as 
well as one of the scenes of the Mystery: “Then Mary seats herself on the ground 
and takes Jesus upon her knees”. 

The iconography of the Ascension even down to our own times shows in the 
upper part of the picture no more than the edge of the robe and the feet of the 
Savior. May this not be the exact depiction of the scene as it was played, in which 
clouds of cloth hid the tricks of the “volerie” (the flying upwards) through which 
Jesus, concealed from the spectators except for his feet, was lifted to Paradise 


16. Livre de Conduite etc., pp. LXII-III. 
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with the aid of a platform? (The directions say: “Et font semblant les assistants 
de toujours regarder en haut”). - 

Confronted by too great a number of diverse and decisive proofs spread through- 
out those long centuries which we vaguely and erroneously call the “Middle Ages” 
— from the XI century to the XVI — there can be no difficulty in constating the 
influence of the mise-en-scéne of those Mysteries, so wrongly described as popular 
and coarse, upon even the most inspired artists of the times. And beyond such 
immediate influence, the Mysteries had widespread effects of a less direct character, 
which I could trace as far as to Brueghel*® (Fig. 7), Jerome Bosch*,sandteven 
Rembrandt?’ — but I leave those studies to our psychologists or our historians of 
art such as Lionello Venturi of the Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes?’. 

I have simply attempted to present in this article certain irrefutable evidence 
serving to enlarge singularly the dignity of the ancient Mysteries. These early 
dramas which have until recently only too often been considered as the mere 
expression of a naive faith coming down to us from that era injustly named “The 
Dark Ages”, which I prefer to call “The Bright Ages”. 


GUSTAVE COHEN. 
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17. All of which I expressed more clearly i i 7 £ 2 
A Dee uae hee ae y in French, in my latest book La Grande Clarté du Moyen Age—New 
18. I think of the print “Temperantia’. 
19. Especially in the infernal scenes. 
20. As in the print of children preceded by a paper star on Ephiphany Eve. 


21. My late colleague and collaborater René Schneider i 1 ni i 
| À abore ider in our Formation du Génie Moderne, P 
with these views. AS ESS SES 
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THE LOVERS 


A SWABIAN GOTHIC PICTURE OF 
SECULAR LIFE IN THE XV CENTURY 


| eo dwelt in South Germany during the second half of 
the XV century a nobility who were responsible for a secular pictorial art as win- 
some in character as it is rare in remaining examples. This pictorial style of the 
XV century is less known and appreciated than that very popular variety of secular 
painting produced after the turn of the century, or than any of the religious styles 
throughout the entire time, and was developed as an accompaniment to the feudal 
pattern of life, at once glamorous and romantic as we view it now. 

The pictorial record of this time and locality is today mostly lost, and what is 
left is found to its largest extent among manuscripts, engravings, and the minor arts 
of the XV century, and in the few isolated and lovely pictures which, because of 
their rarity, offer little basis for comparison. 

The wholesale destruction which obliterated this feudal hierarchy came with 
the Peasants’ Wars in Swabia and Franconia, and was accompanied by terrible 
outrages. Added to this was the bitter strife over the power of the Church, with 
the clergy and their supporters on the one hand, and the protestant champions of 
the Reformation on the other. ‘This controversy was prolonged in these environs 
and pursued so vindictively that today the artistic remnant of those times is piti- 
fully small, save in the illustrative and minor arts of the period. Even as late as 
the XVII century, the unending strife which crossed this area could account further 
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for its share of ruin. 
In 1932, by purchase for the Holden Collection, The Cleveland Museum of 


Art brought to public knowledge an example of this kind in the Swabian panel of 
The Lovers (Fig. 9)'. This picture, apparently of the XV century, and imbued 
with the charm of that late gothic period, is a comparatively unique example of 
definite documentary importance. 

Though called a pair of lovers, the man and woman represented were most 
likely a pair of the feudal nobility living in the provinces of South Germany, — an 
ideal traditional concept of a man and woman as chivalric counterparts of their 
ancestors of two centuries before. These double portraits, more familiar in the 
XVI century, are yet known in such XV century examples as the half-length pic- 
ture in the Gotha Museum attributed to the Housebook Master, or such similar 
engraved examples of Israhel van Meckenem. 

This picture of The Lovers came from a Wurtemburg collection in Muelhausen 
am Neckar. It is erroneously recorded as having come from the collection of a 
certain Louis Schutzenberger, of Mulhouse, Alsace, where supposedly it had a com- 
panion panel, claimed to be of identical size, and now in the Strasbourg Museum (?), 
The Skeletons (Fig. 2), representing two cadaverous figures with the traditional 
accompaniment associated with the mediaeval subject of the “Dance of Death.” 

If there were anything other than the size of the panels which remotely tied 
these pictures together, one might be deluded into associating them. Since, how- 
ever, there appears to be no relationship whatsoever, The Skeletons must be dis- 
counted as a companion piece of The Lovers. And if The Lovers, as a portrait pair, 
had any accompanying device at all to identify them, it must probably have been 
a coat-of-arms, or heraldic emblem of the particular noble family. Since the two 
pictures have been associated, and have been discussed by one writer? as the products 
of the vicinity of Strasbourg, it is necessary to review the matter further. 

Correct are the statements that The Lovers at least belongs to the locality of 
Swabia in origin, as well as the fact that it came recently from that area; protected 
and unknown by owners through generations, it remained as a quaint but cherished 
object, albeit of obscure history. 

In all probability, it came out of a tradition which had its center in Ulm. 
Friedlaender considered this painting a unique type of South German work, saying 
of it that it “as one of the most interesting of primitives ... and for subject a rarity 
of the first order . . . There is no picture known of this type and the discovery of 


this example means an important addition to our knowledge of the German art of 
the XV century’.” 


REC Size: 2512 x 1512 inches. Coll.: Louis Schutzenberger, Mulhouse; Cleveland Museum of Art, “The Twentieth 
Anniversary Exhibition” Catalogue No. 190. 
; 2. HANSs-HEINRICH NAUMANN: Le Premier Elève de Martin Schongauer, Mathias Nithart, in: “Archives Alsaci- 
ennes”, 1935, 61-64. Cp. R. VAN Marte, Iconographie de l’art profane, Vol. Il, Pp. 375, fig. 408 (Woodcut by Wolgemuth) 
3. Expertise dated Berlin, Aug. 13, 1931; letter dated July 18, 1932. 


Inmrhes late =X V century 
German art still tended, despite 
the flowering of renaissance 
styles elsewhere, to retain the 
traditional gothic form of repre- 
sentation. The Skeletons would 
have emphasized the angular 
harshness of the gothic figure, 
The Lovers its delicacy, attenu- 
ation, and poetic grace. We 
may conclude from the super- 
ficial association of these two 
panels with works by the Master 
E. S., the Master of the House- 
book, and Martin Schongauer 
that they belong to the same 
general period; but further than 
that, it is impossible to associate 
more closely with these masters 
the unknown hand of the Cleve- 
land panel. 

Unquestionably the Master 
FE. S. and Schongauer through 
their similar engravings had 
their share of influence upon the 
art of South Germany, and a 
comparison of their prints with 
The Lovers, for example, shows 
the apparent resemblance, but 
discounts any close relation- 
sai pee in whe work, of ES" 
however, one feature is perti- 
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FIG. 1. -— ANONYMOUS XV CENTURY GERMAN SWABIAN ARTIST FROM ULM. — 
Three Saints. — Staatsgalerie, Stuttgart. 


nent: the native quality of his style, free from the Flemish influences found in Schon- 
gauer’s engravings in the next generation and prevalent to a great extent in North 
German art. This element of pure German style, as pure as any can be — for in the 
European XV century there was a definite effort, even in the more remote locations, 
to seek out other ideas — can be attributed to The Lovers and is prominent in such 
engravings by the Master E. S. as The Lovers (Lehrs 203)*, or the large variant 


4. Max Leurs, Geschichte und kritischer Katalog des deutschen, niederländischen, und franzdsischen Kupfer- 


stiches im 15 Jahrhundert. 
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FIG. 2.— ANONYMOUS XV CENTURY GERMAN (?) ARTIST. — The 
Two Skeletons. — Strasbourg Museums, Strasbourg, France. 
coming from South Germany and Swit- 
zetland which show similarities to the 
panel of The Lovers. Pertinent ex- 
amples® are two scenes of lovers in 
which the costumes are also much like 
those in the present picture. The back- 
grounds of the tapestries are a conven- 
tionalized floral type, as is that of The 

5. Berry KURTH, Die deutschen Bildteppiche des 
Mittelalters, Vol. I, pp. 102-108. 

6. The Love Garden Tapestry, Swiss, 1460-1480, 
in the Basel Historical Museum. R. vAN Marte, Icono- 


graphie de Part profane, Vol. I, p. 106, Fig. 93 (The 
Prodigal Son Tapestry). 
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of the same theme (Lehrs 212). An- 
other element which is a contributing 
factor in creating the indigenous flavor 
of both The Lovers and the prints of the 
Master E. S. is the setting. It consists 
of a woody background with plants and 
foliage. The Master E. S.’s predecessor 
and possible teacher of engraving, the 
Master of the Gardens of Love, in his 
engraving the Love Garden (Lehrs 102), 
used this peculiar pattern of woods, 
which consist of over-lapping tree trunks 
and large-leafed foliation. These back- 
grounds, moreover, may be associated 
with those of the contemporary tapes- 
tries. Betty Kurth in her monograph’ 
on tapestries of the Middle Ages men- 
tions several lovefeast tapestries 


FIG. 3.— MASTER OF THE HOUSEBOOK. — The Lovers. — 
Print room, Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin. 
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Lovers, but in the tapestries 
varying details minimize actual 
pictorial likeness. The ample 
number of such engravings with 
tapestry-like backgrounds and 
with chivalric subjects only goes 
to prove that the theme was not 
exclusive with the textile de- 
signer but was a popular one 
widely disseminated, even if it 
is now found only in the utmost 
rarity in the paintings of the 
period. 

The Master of the House- 
book, another one of the enig- 
matical artists who has been as- 
sociated with the master of the 
Cleveland panel, is known 
chiefly through his unusual 
chronicle of secular life in Ger- 
many in the late 1400's, the so- À . 6. vie 
PP astro WOlMC ES SR pa caren Cae ae 
Castle [leis Said (to have 
worked in connection with the publishing house of Johann Zainer in Ulm, around 
1470, as a designer of woodcuts. Besides the drawings of the Housebook, two other 
drawings, one in the Print Room in Leipzig and the other in the Berlin Print 
Room® (Fig. 3), show similarities with The Lovers. But as in the case of E. S., 
the style of the Housebook Master’s drawing, more vigorous and free in treatment, 
is very different in its essential character from that of the artist of The Lovers. The 
Housebook Master’s half-length double portrait in the Gotha Museum confirms 
the fact that, though he was one of the numerous authors of comparable material 
in the Ulm region, he was not the author of the Cleveland panel. 

An ingenious, if rather elaborate and ambiguous, thesis concerning Schon- 
gauer and his Strasbourg School, referred to above and in which he includes the 
two panels The Lovers and The Skeletons, has been published by Naumann?. In 
this publication Naumann concluded that these panels are the work, respectively, 
of Schongauer and his pupil Mathias Nithart (alias Griinewald). The idea 
falls too wide of the mark to be plausible; it is perhaps wishful thinking, an effort 


7. Max Lenrs, The Master of the Amsterdam Cabinet. (International Chalcographical Society, 1883-1894). The 
Mediaeval Housebook from the collection of Prince von Waldburg-Wolfegg. 

8. Ernstotro GRAF zu Sotms-LausacH, Der Hausbuchmeister, in: “Stadel Jahrbuch” IX Band, 1935-6, p. 45, 
ill. 58, 59. 
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to find an important niche for 
these pictures. Hans Haug, 
Conservateur of the Museum of 
the City of Strasbourg, writes’: 
“The Lovers can only have been 
painted in Colmar by Martin 
Schongauer, in 1469”, and ‘The 
other panel representing a dead 
couple is painted ona light wood 
plank similar to The Lovers, 
the reverse being also painted 
black. [The Lovers, being 
cradled, no longer shows this 
painting.] They were framed 
back to back. The latter came 
into the Strasbourg Museum’s 
possession in 1935. Itis not from 
the hand of Schongauer but was 
executed in his workshop by the 
only pupil he had at that time, 
Mathias Nithart (erroneously 
called Grünewald), who was 
FIG. 5. MASTER OF THE STERZING ALTAR (SWABIAN, RV cENTUEY)==)  COCNe TOC RANCE EU c minim 
Entombment, panel. — Staatsgalerie, Stuttgart. earliest picture non ar his, 

and the interpretation of the horror of death is akin, if more naive, to the magnifi- 
cent Christs painted by the artist later, at Colmar, Carlsruhe, and Aschaffenburg.” 
It seems very difficult to connect The Skeletons in any way with the specific 
pictures which Haug and Naumann list or, for that matter, with any work of 
Griinewald. If we are committed to an association based solely upon size, The 
Skeletons (Fig. 2) apparently belongs with The Lovers. The Skeletons is much 
cruder than The Lovers; and even if we assume that these crudities are intentional, 
the fact still remains that the whole conception of The Lovers is different. Further- 
more, there is nothing in the technique of painting in the two pictures which could 
provide grounds for supporting as much as a remote relationship. Even the icono- 
graphical association is questionable. The Skeletons is of much later origin and by 
an entirely separate hand, if indeed it is not false; and it could only have been the 
fortuitous details of similarity which suggested to Haug his point of departure. 
In connection with The Lovers, several other theories have been advanced: 
that the picture, being unusual and extremely polished, may have been done in the 
later XVI or early XVII century by a neo-gothic enthusiast; or, since it possesses 


9. Letter dated Strasbourg, Jan. 29, 1936. 
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a millefleurs background, that it may 
have been copied in the XIX century 
from a French millefleurs tapestry; or, 
finally, that it is itself a compilation 
made in the XIX century “in the style 
Gie-the  cothic,.-— Jlowever, a» “close 
scrutiny of the technique and the essen- 
tial genuineness of the panel quite defi- 
nitely precludes these last theories. No 
late XVI century painter or baroque 
artist would have bothered to give the 
semblance of a tempera technique, being 
preoccupied in the newer and more en- 
gaging methods from Italy and Flan- 


FIG. 6.— MASTER OF THE STERZING ALTAR (SWABIAN, XV CEN- 
TURY). — Panel with female saints. — Staatsgalerie, Stuttgart. 


FIG. 7.— MASTER OF THE STERZING ALTAR (SWABIAN, XV. CEN- 
TURY.) — The Magdalen. —- Dudley Peter Allen Memorial 
Museum, Oberlin, Ohio. 


ders; and much less would an artist of 
the XIX century have done so, especially 
as his unfamiliarity with the method 
and even more with the essence of the 
gothic style would have prevented it. It 
remains only for the modern forger to 
be paged; and that is absurd. 

When The Lovers was published in 
the Cleveland Museum Bulletin’® in 
1932, its various relationships with the 
Colmar group were discussed, as well 
as its connection with Ulm, Friedlander 
and others placing it in the neighbor- 
hood of this town. The picture is still 
considered to be Swabian, by an anony- 
mous hand of the period comprised 


between 1470 and 1480. 


10. “Cleveland Museum Bulletin’, Oct. 
127-131. 


1932, Pp- 
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Knowledge of the painting and artists of Ulm in the XV century is not exten- 
sive. The style of these painters was narrative in character, native in its German 
quality, and on the whole provincial. Hans Multscher, the earliest, was a realist, 
his work being characterized by the use of landscape and very simple settings. From 
his workshop came Hans Schüchlin, a painter of a similar vein, essentially Swabian, 
even though he at moments borrowed ideas from the Colmar group. More im- 
portant was his pupil, Bartholomaus Zeitblom'!, a native of Nordlingen, who came 
to Ulm, became a citizen, and married his master’s daughter in 1483. Though the 
latest painter of the three, working from about 1480 to 1519, Zeitblom seems to 
have paid less attention than his two forerunners to outside influences from West- 
ern Germany or The Netherlands. Zeitblom is distinguished, ahead of all other 
late gothic painters of Swabia, by his feeling for beauty, his grace in drawing and 
his sensitive color scheme. His active years in Ulm were roughly 1480 to 1518, 
and he was the contemporary of the Elder Holbein and that generation who added 
the more suave and _ polished 
aspect to the plastic realism of 
those preceding them. His 
pertinent characteristics are the 
attenuated, graceful figures, long 
heads and aquiline noses, small 
eyes and half-profiles. His use 
of drapery is characteristic in 
long flowing folds, falling in a 
straight direction in contrast to 
the Flemish tradition of broken 
drapery, notable also in Schon- 
gauer. Glaser suggests that The 
Lovers is close to Zeitblom'?, 
though not by him. Certainly 
the drawing of the two artists 
and the serenity of their work 
are similar; there is a resem- 
blance in the treatment of 
drapery, and both artists make 
use of simple costumes, of elon- 
gated, elegant features in the 


11. BURGER-SCHMITZ-BETH, Die deutsche 
Malerei der Renaissance, Vol. III. 

12. a. Letter dated Berlin, July 18, 1932. 
—b. C. L. KUHN, 4 Catalogue of German 
Paintings of the Middle Ages and Renaissance 


FIG. 8.— ANONYMOUS XV CENTURY GERMAN SWABIAN ARTIST FROM ULM. — tie Atha Collections G93 GaN 244, Pl. 
St. George. — Altarpanel of Church at Scharenstetten. XLVIT. 
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figures, of aquiline noses, small eyes, blond, wavy hair, and half-profiles. But 
although details are related, the general conceptions of the two artists differ so that, 
all said and done, too close a relationship cannot be assumed. 

The purpose of this article has been to gather together and illustrate the vari- 
ous anonymous examples coming from the vicinity of Ulm in the hope that the 
assembling of this scattered material in one place would result in something tangible 
upon which further and more exhaustive comment could be based. 

There are several panels with which The Lovers can distinctly be associated : 
the panels from the Sterzing Altar, in the Staatsgalerie in Stuttgart'#, three of which 
are reproduced (Figs. 4, 5, 6); the Scharenstetten St. George’*, panel (Fig. 8) ; 
the Ulm panel of the Three Saints (Fig. 1), also in the Staatsgalerie in Stuttgart; 
and the panel of the Magdalen (Fig. 7) by the Sterzing Master, now in the 
possession of the Dudley P. Allen Memorial Museum in Oberlin, Ohio. To say 
that The Lovers was actually painted by any of these hands, or vice-versa, would be 
a mistake; but to indicate that all these hands worked within close range of Ulm and 
were in concert, in style and essence, would not be far off the track. The Master of 
the Sterzing Altar, judging from the panels of the altarpiece itself — especially 
from that panel (Fig. 4) whose equestrian figure of St. George is closely related to 
the man in the Cleveland picture — painted his compositions with a colder, more 
static clarity than did the anonymous Master of The Lovers. ‘This is evident in a 
comparison between The Lovers and the St. George of the Sterzing Master, the 
sharp outlines of the faces and the edges of the figures in the latter being the major 
difference from The Lovers, the modeling of the heads with their elegant, chiseled 
features, and the waving golden hair being alike in both. But sparsely scattered flora 
is used in the Sterzing panel instead of the all-over carpet of growing things which 
is found in The Lovers or in the pictures of Northern Germany, such as the Rhenish 
Paradise Garden of 1420 in the Staedel Institute at Frankfurt a.M., or in the works 
of such engravers as The Master of the Playing Cards and the Master E. S. already 
mentioned. 

The figure of the Young Saint in the Ulm panel (Fig. 1) bears an even greater 
resemblance to the man in the Cleveland picture than does the Sterzing St. George. 
The pose of the two figures is closely related and the costume with its doublet, hose 
and pointed shoes, and the hair are identical in treatment. Again, the sharper 
delineation of features in the Ulm picture 1s its major difference from The Lovers. 
In addition, the Ulm picture reveals a more metallic surface quality and more 
sumptuous clothing. Once more, the grasses and flowers in the Ulm picture are 
less profuse than in The Lovers. 

If we turn at this point to the Scharenstetten St. George, we will recognize 
in it a softer, more pliant treatment — especially in the features, the head and hair, 


13. WERNER R. Deuscu, Deutsche Malerei des fiinfzehnten Jahrhunderts, p. 29, PI. 87. 
14. Ibid., p. 29, Pl. 86. 
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and in the silvery surface quality — which gives it an aspect akin to that of The 
Lovers and suggests that both pictures are derived from a similar source, although 
in detail they have less rather than more in common. 

If we contrast the woman in the Cleveland panel with those in the other 
assembled panels, we find that her facile features are less similar to those of the 
other women than are her costume, the angles of the folds of the drapery, her hair 
and her jewelry. The Oberlin Magdalen’s features come the closest to the Cleve- 
land woman’s, even the coloring of the two pictures being comparable, but on this 
point it is not possible to make comparisons between any of the other panels, as 
the originals are not at hand. The hair of the woman in both the Oberlin and 
Cleveland pictures has the same wavy appearance; in both it is golden in tonality 
and highlighted with brilliant touches of gilt paint in undulating, parallel lines. 
The brooches and headpieces of the two women suggest the work of the same gold- 
smith, although this style of jewelry is visible in other contemporary pictures. The 
folds of the costumes which both women wear are markedly similar. This same 
delineation of drapery appears, moreover, in the three women of the Sterzing Altar 
panel (Fig. 6), although in other details, especially the features of the face, there 
is no convincing relationship between this panel and the Cleveland one. 

The second Sterzing Altar panel (Fig. 5) has various elements corresponding 
with those in The Lovers and the Oberlin Magdalen. Two of the women officiat- 
ing at the entombment have turbans and facial features like those of the Oberlin 
Magdalen; their costumes are related to that of the woman in the Cleveland picture, 
and the grasses and flowers of the foreground suggest that there was a common 
denominator for this picture and Cleveland’s. In fact, the wooded patch in the 
upper left distance of the Sterzing panel has the tree arrangement and foliage of 
The Lovers, a peculiarity which is one of the least explainable and most unusual 
in the Cleveland picture. 

The very rare character of all these pictures sets them apart from the work 
of known artists and makes it necessary to consider them as creations of anonymous 
hands. It may have been that even originally they numbered but relatively few; 
or, as mentioned earlier, it may also be that their numbers were depleted by the 
interminable wars which devastated that country-side in the early XVII century 
and on numerous later occasions, as well as in the late 1400’s. The fact remains, 
however, that there must have been a generic type for the various figures, a prece- 
dent for the postures and embellishments which are found in all. 

. It would have been a mistake to consider the association of this picture only 
with painted work of the period. The more so because in Ulm itself are to be 
found wood sculptures which by very nature of their style and features bear a 
closer resemblance in spirit to The Lovers. Though the comparable figures are 
principally religious, and though we take into consideration the medium, we 
nevertheless find many similar details of expression on the faces, treatment of the 


FIG. 9, — ANONYMOUS XV CENTURY GERMAN SWABIAN ARTIST FROM ULM (c, 1470). — The Lovers. 
— Holden Collection, The Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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hair, and handling of the drapery, in the woodcarvings of the stalls in Ulm 
Munster, attributed to the hand of Jérg Syrlin. Then, in the Rathaus at Ulm, are 
other examples by Hans Multscher, especially a Madonna and Child group from 
Bihlafingen, dated about 1456. The artist of The Lovers knew the style of the 
locale, he was unquestionably trained and steeped in the particular expression of the 
school. We find the comparison again and perhaps most vividly in the sculptured 
figures af the high altar of the church at Blauberen, by Gregor Erhardt and in the 
single statue of Eve in the Louvre, called La Belle Allemande” also attributed to 
his hand. 

Whether or not the author of such objects as The Lovers can be distinguished 
as a specific entity, in the last analysis the picture itself fits sharply into the period 
and style of the foregoing works and is set apart in its own individual case by its 
delicate quality, its lissom figures, and the dulcet appearance all of its own. What 
it may lack in the more vigorous presentation of a number of its peers, it gains in 
its own individual quality and because of its “gemiitvoll” spirit. 


HENRY SAYLES FRANCIS. 


15. PAUL VITRY, La sculpture du Moyen Age, Paris, 1936, The Louvre #546 (called St. Mary of Egypt). 


FIG. 1.— TITIAN. — Sacra Conversazione. — Present whereabouts unknown. 


ADDENDA TO TITIAN’S 
RELIGIOUS OEUVRE 


URPRISING as it may seem, we are not yet aware of the full 
extent of what is left to us from Titian’s oeuvre. I realized this fact a few years ago, 
when in the studio of a restorer in Italy, I came across a picture which at first struck 
me as a magnificent original of Titian’s early activity (Fig. 1). It was a repre- 
sentation of the Madonna holding the Child: the full-face Madonna shown in 
front of a building is approached from the right side by St. Barbara, who intro- 
duces a donor and an oid bearded saint. Titian evidently followed the type of the 
“Sacra conversazione” created by Giovanni Bellini. We admire in this painting 
the splendour of the colouring and also the unusual richness of details, to be noted 
particularly in the reliefs, in the small model of a tower introduced as the emblem 
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FIG. 2. — GIROLAMO DA SANTA CROCE, — Annunciation. — National Gallery, Washington, D. C. 


of St. Barbara and in the architecture of the columns. 

There is a special reason for speaking about this painting, in spite of the fact 
that I do not know its present whereabouts: an old copy of it exists in the collec- 
tion of Professor Frank Jewett Mather, Princeton, N. J., and has been mentioned, 
with the attribution to Pordenone, in B. Berenson’s list’. Professor Mather him- 
self however always has considered it a copy after an unknown work by Titian. 
The existence of our painting fully justifies his assumption. 

Several of Titian’s early Madonna paintings, such as the Gipsy Madonna in 
Vienna, are closely connected with our picture in so far as the type of the Virgin and 
her attitude are concerned; its composition is reminiscent of paintings by Titian 
in the Prado, in Dresden, Vienna and the Louvre. In chronological order our 
painting has its place, together with the Gipsy Madonna, at the beginning, i.e. 
the early Giorgionesque phase of Titian’s activity. This is also indicated by the 
fact that none of Titian’s analogous compositions shows so undeniable a connection 


1. B. BERENSON, Pitture Italiane del Rinascimento, 1936, p. 405. 
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FIG. 3. — GIROLAMO DA SANTA CROCE. — Annunciation. — Present whereabouts unknown, 


with Giovanni Bellini, especially in the way the kneeling donor is introduced into 
the whole group. 

The addition of two reliefs decorating the wall is also a motive which can be 
found in Titian’s early works, such as the Enthroned St. Peter in Antwerp or the 
so-called Sacred and Profane Love in Rome. According to the description by 
Ridolfi?, this motive could be seen in the fresco paintings of the Fondaco. Titian 
adopted it and gave it a new significance in his altarpiece in the Church of Sta. 
Maria della Salute and, finally, in the Pesaro Madonna. If we were asked to set 
an approximate date for our painting we would place it between 1510 and 1512. 

Of all the representations of the Annunciation ever painted by Titian, the 
one which had the greatest influence on contemporary and later artists is the paint- 
ing executed for the Church of Sta. Maria degli Angeli in Murano which, in 
1539, was sent to Spain as a gift for the Empress Isabella, wife of Charles V. The 
painting itself has disappeared, but when it was still in Titian’s studio it was 


2. CarLo Riozri, Le Meraviglie dell’Arte, 1648, ed. HADELN I, 1914, p. 100. 
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reproduced by an en- 
graver, Jacopo Caraglio; 
this engraving popular- 
ized the master’s compo- 
sition. It is amazing to 
find two small paintings 
by Girolamo da Santa 
Croce (one is in the Na- 
tional Gallery in Wash- 
ington), which make use 
of Titian’s figures in a 
somewhat different ar- 
rangement (Figs. 2 and 
3). Even Alessandro Vit- 
toria made use of Carag- 
lio’s engraving when he 
modelled the bronze re- 
lief for the private chapel of Hans Fugger of Augsburg, recently acquired by the 
Art Institute of Chicago*. It is the figure of the Angel in this relief which particu- 
larly recalls Caraglio’s engraving, while the Virgin and the Angels are more similar 
to Titian’s painting in San Salvatore in Venice. 

None of Titian’s Annunciations has presented such a puzzle as the oblong 
composition preserved in the Scuola di San Rocco in Venice. The key to that 
enigma was discovered only in 1935, when the painting was taken away from its 
place on the staircase of the Scuola and brought to the exhibition in the Palazzo 
Pesaro. It was then possible to see that certain parts of the painting, especially the 
drapery of the Angel’s garment, had been completely overpainted by Tintoretto, 
so that the original style of the drapery had disappeared (Fig. 4). That is why at 
first glance the picture seems to be of later date than it really is. I consider it to be 
a work of the thirties which in 1555, about twenty years later, was given as a legacy 
to the Scuola. 

At different times during his activity Titian painted small miniature-like 
paintings. The Bust of Christ Holding a Book, in the E. D. Levinson collection 
in New York (Fig. 5), belongs to this group. In spite of its small size the compo- 
sition has a certain monumentality; the flesh tones are full of variety, reddish glazes 
on the mouth and around the eyes are characteristics of Titian’s brushwork. 
Christ’s garment is a shiny carmine, while the drapery over the shoulder is brownish 
with olive reflections. 


FIG, 4, — TITIAN, PARTLY OVER-PAINTED BY TINTORETTO. — The Angel of the Annunciation. 
— Scuola di S. Rocco, Venice. 


3. L. PLaniscic, Alessandro Vittoria’s V erkiindigungsrelief für Hans Fugger, in: “Jahrbuch der kunsthistorischen 
Sammlungen in Wien”, Neue Folge VI, 1932; Meyric R. ROGERS AND OSWALD GOETZ, in: “Bulletin of the Art Institute 
of Chicago”, XXXVII, Jan. 1943. 
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Comparing this small 
painting with other rep- 
resentations of Christ by 
itian,. it) should ibe 
possible to establish the 
approximate date of its 
execution. We recall that 


the half figure of the | 


Blessing Christ is to be 
found in the Protestant 
ChutcnesinasV entice. an 
important document of 
Leonardo’s influence on 
Titian’s development be- 
cause it evidently derives 
from those analogous 
Lombard paintings which 
may be seen in the Cook 
Gallery in Richmond, 
England, in the Vittadini 
and Trivulzio collections, 
in the Detroit Art Insti- 
tuté sctc lhe nextestep 
is the famous Christ with 
the Pharisee in Dresden, 
painted for the Duke of 
Ferrarasabout 1515. In 
the Palazzo Pitti we find 
apnalt ficure of-Christ, 
painted for the Duchess 
OmWrbinowun 1432. The 
Temptation of Christ in 


FIG. 5. — TITIAN. — Christ Holding a Book. — E. D. 


Levinson Collection, 
New York, N. Y. : 


the Museum of Minneapolis should be dated, I believe, a few years later and is 
approximately contemporary with the Christ Holding the Globe in the Vienna 
Museum. The Louvre Christ in Emmaus, and Christ and the Adulteress in the 
Vienna Museum date from the beginning of the forties. Much later, between 1557 
and 1564, Titian painted the large composition of the Last Supper for the refectory 


of the Escurial (Fig. 6). 


Observing throughout the whole series the development of the slight alterations 


4. W. Suwa, Le Titien, Paris 1935, pl. CCCVI. 
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in the type of Christ, it 
seems to me that, of all, 
the type nearest to the one 
of our miniature painting 
is that of Christ in the 
Last Supper, although 
Christ is represented in 
that work at a different 
age, apparently about ten 
years older= (BR iemor 
Thus, it is probable that 
a date between 1550 to 
1560 should be assigned 
to the miniature painting, 
the coloristic character of 
which would not contra- 
dict this supposition. 

In regard to the composition of the Last Supper it should be pointed out that 
the artistic sanctuary of the Certosa di Pavia, near Milan, preserves a valuable 
record of the effect of Titian’s work on his contemporaries; the large fresco of the 
Last Supper, painted by Ottavio Semino in 1567 in the refectory of that famous 
monastery (Fig. 7), is a free copy after Titian’s composition. It would be interest- 
ing to know how the Genoese painter, Ottavio Semino, became acquainted with 
Titian’s Last Supper. It is well known that the enormous original of that painting, 
soon after its arrival in Spain, proved to be too large for its place in the refectory 
of the Escurial and was cut down to its present size, so that the greatest part of the 
architecture disappeared; there remains in Italy, however, a small painting which 
shows the complete composition. It is preserved in the Brera Gallery in Milan 
and, in 1650, was in the collection of Cardinal Monti, Archbishop of Milan’. 
Although it cannot be claimed for Titian’s own work it must be a replica painted 
in his studio, because no later copyist could have had knowledge of the complete 
composition. Perhaps the same picture, which is now in the Brera, served as a 
model for Ottavio Semino when he painted the mural in the Certosa. 

Among Titian’s representations of the Deposition of Christ, two versions have 
remained unpublished: the first is a magnificent painting in the collection of Mar- 
chese Torrigiani in Florence (Fig. 8). When I saw it, a few years ago, the owner 
told me that he would bequeath it to the Uffizi Gallery in Florence. The restorer, 
A. Vermehren, had it carefully cleaned and revived its coloristic splendour’. Its 


FIG. 6. — TITIAN. — The Last Supper of Christ, Detail. — Escurial, Madrid. 


5. In 1650 the Cardinal Cesare Monti, Archbishop of Milan, gave a very valuable collection of paintings to his 
successors. This collection remained in the Palazzo Arcivescovile, until, in 1896, it was transferred to the Brera Gal- 
lery. The painting in question is reproduced in my book Le Titien, pl. CCLXI. 
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composition fits in perfectly with Titian’s series of analogous works, beginning with 
the Deposition in the Louvre. The nearest to it in arrangement is the signed paint- 
ing in the Vienna Gallery, but the Torrigiani Pietà seems to be somewhat earlier. 
The coloristic character suggests a date late in the forties. 

The second painting of this subject is of a later date. In spite of its full sig- 
nature Titianvs P. it is only casually mentioned by Crowe & Cavalcaselle’ (Fig. 9). 


FIG. 7. — OTTAVIO SEMINO, 1567. — The Last Supper of Christ. — Refectory of the Cartosa di Pavia, Pavia. 


We could not wish for a better pedigree. In 1618 the Cardinal Federigo Borromeo 
gave it to his Foundation, the Ambrosiana in Milan, where it was still preserved 
before the war®. On account of its size it had to be placed between two windows, 
where its artistic quality can easily be overlooked. Most similar to it among Titian’s 
known works is the second version in the Prado”, but the Ambrosiana painting is 


6. CAVALCASELLE E Crowe, Tiziano, Il, 1878, p. 262, saw the picture largely overpainted and attributed it to the 


XVII century. 
7. CAVALCASELLE E CROWE, /.¢., p. 261 n. 
8. Atto di Donazione, April 28, 1618 (published by Mons. ACHILLE RAtTI, later Pope Pius XI, in the Guida 


Sommaria della Biblioteca e Collezioni Annesse, Milano 1907). “La Deposizione di Cristo N. 8. dalla Croce, con sette 
figure, fatta dall’istesso Titiano, con cornici dorate, di braccia tre e mezzo in larghezza e di tre in altezza. Un altra 


simile si vede nell’Escurtale”. | 
Federici Cardinalis Borromaei Archiepisc. Mediolani Musaeum, Mediolani Anno Salutis MDCXXV (Reprinted 


in Milan, 1909, p. 9): “In eadem aula cernitur aliud Titiani opus, Tumulus nempe Salvatoris, sive depositus e Cruce 
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FIG. 8.— TITIAN. — Deposition of Christ. — Collection of FIG. 9.— TITIAN. — The Deposition of Christ. — Ambrosiana, 
Marchese Torrigiani, Florence. Milan. 


bigger with golden light pouring down between the clouds and large spaced figures, 
such as the full length figure of St. John mourning with joined hands. This pathetic 
motive is the predecessor of that given to St. Mary Magdalene in the Prefa, which 
is today in the Accademia in Venice. 

It is characteristic of Titian’s last development to add a standing figure to the 
group of numerous stooping figures: this is proved also by a studio painting which 
I saw many years ago in the collection of Professor Naager in Munich. Here, too, 
we find the well known group of the Deposition with one of the holy women clad in 
voluminous drapery at the left. The younger artists were impressed by this new 
compositional idea; Paolo Veronese, for instance, introduced an analogous figure 
in his painting of the Deposition, which is preserved in the Art Museum in Geneva, 
Switzerland’®. As for the Ambrosiana picture, the extent to which it has been 
painted by Titian’s own hand could only be answered after careful re-examination 
of the original in full light. I am inclined to attribute a very high artistic value to 
this painting. 


WILLIAM SUIDA. 


Salvator, Consumatae artis cernitur Christi pectus emortua carne provocante naturam ipsam. Magdalena adest summum 
exprimens animi dolorem, et amore consumpta, vivacissimo interim spiritu; quae omnia, ut exprimeret artifex, integra 
juventa florentem fecit, Evangelicae Historiae veritatem interea fortasse transgressus. In ea Tabula Nicodemus laudatur 
negligentia, qua senem deceat. Sanctus Joannes cum Magdalena certare videtur affectu; Hae duae figurae cum omnem 
moestitiae imaginem consumpsissent, difficile opus restabat, ut Sanctissimae Virginis dolor digne ostenderetur. Ideo 
Titianus veterem illum, excellentissimumque Pictorem dissimili invento imitatus ; Deiparam fecit inter mortui Filij 
brachia osculo haerentem, tenebrisque circumfusum. Ita plus ostendit, quam pinxit, protulitque etiam ea, quae occultavit.” 

9. R. Loneut, in: “L’Arte”’, XXVIII, 1925. 

10. G. Fiocco, Paolo Veronese, 1935, pl. CLVII. 
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MUNCH AND ENSOR 


ln is much to be desired that someone would coin a term for the 
new art of the late XIX century a word which would be sufficiently elastic and 
inclusive to cover the work of Seurat and Gauguin, Beardsley and Valloton, Sul- 
livan and Mackintosh, Voysey and Van de Velde. New art, l’art nouveau, quaint 
style, Jugend-Stil, post-impressionism, symbolism, late Victorian, fin de siècle: 
none is appropriate, none is sufficiently inclusive except the last, and it is too awk- 
ward. If we seek to create a new designation, we find that no descriptive term of 
a prevalent mood, of a stylistic element, or of a recurrent motif will encompass all 
of the distinguishing characteristics of the period. ‘This is not necessary, perhaps, 
since we accept flamboyant, baroque, and rococo. At any rate, the style of an era 
cannot be just one thing; it cannot be static, not completely static even in Egypt. 
One might suggest linear or undulant — both banal — but would they be accept- 
able to admirers of Gauguin or Sullivan? Yellow and mauve have been used to 
designate the dominant decade but, however appropriate, the sobriquets of decades 
are too facetious. And yet something which is disparaging has a good chance to 
succeed. Perhaps it will be pavonian (from peacock) or papavarian (from 
poppy). Fortunately, the origins of this art are too varied to call it the neo-some- 
thing-or-other. Nor was there a king, nor a political or social movement to lend it 
a name. I am afraid we must resign ourselves until fate, in her unpredictable way, 
finds the word for us. 
I wish, however, to stress that there was at the end of the last century a great 
surge to create a new style (or styles, if you will) and that this movement by indi- 
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viduals and groups—even though each went his own way, for individualism 
was a mark of the time — did create a large number of works of art which have 
enough in common to constitute a style. : 

In this respect I wish to call attention here to the prints of two artists, Munch 
and Ensor, who were part and parcel of the movement under discussion. Both 
were extreme individualists as men and as artists. ‘Chey are related in that they were 
revolutionary artists of the same generation and that their works in some ways seem 
astonishingly modern. Carl O. Schniewind, curator of prints and drawings at 
the Art Institute of Chicago, has emphasized the latter fact in the title of the 
exhibition arranged by him: “Two Old Masters of Modern rt Edvard Munch 
and James Ensor”!. Even from the few prints reproduced here it is possible to find 
suggestions of the advent of such artists as Klee, Grosz, Picasso, and Dali. My 
purpose, however, is to indicate briefly how Ensor and Munch fitted into the general 
development of the late XIX century. First let us consider the artists and the 
prints themselves. 


% + + 


James Ensor (born 1860) never left Belgium and seldom quitted his native 
city of Ostend. His art is so intensely Belgian that only one who has some under- 
standing of the history and character of the people of the Low Countries is apt to 
be attracted to it. More than anything else, except perhaps an acquaintance with 
old Netherlandish art, the reading of Charles De Coster’s La légende d'Ulenspiegel 
was the key which 
opened to me the strange 
world created in Ensor’s 
prints. The ‘etchere 
demons, grimacing 
masks, his erotic and 
cynical rendering of re- 
ligious themes as well 
as his sweet and tender 
handling of some of 
them, his preoccupation 
with torture and death, 
his gross vulgarity, his 
sharp sense of humor: 
all are paralleled in De 
Coster’s epics Enson 


1. Print department of the 
Art Institute of Chicago, October 8 
to December 7, 1943. This was the 


‘ P | y , é first. comprehensive ibiti 
FIG, 1. — ENSOR. — Demons proceeding to the Sabbath, etching on zinc, 1887. — Bernhard f 4 PI 5 : exhibition of 
Mayer Collection. Courtesy of the Art Institute of Chicago. Ensor’s prints in this country. 
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FIG. 2, — ENSOR. — Skaters, etching, 1889. — Bernhard Mayer Collection. 
Courtesy of the Art Institute of Chicago. 


created new legends in the spirit of his country’s folklore. He is a follower of the 
tradition of Hieronymus Bosch and Peasant Breughel, of Rembrandt and the little 
masters of the XVII century. His roots are deep in the past of his race’s art, but he 
also drew from nearer sources, from Anton Wiertz and Félicien Rops, who like 
him played with the fantastic and reached into the mystic themes of love, death, 
and religion. Amongst Ensor’s Belgian contemporaries one associates him above 
all with the authors Maeterlinck and Verhaeren (who revealed the genius of Ensor 
to the Belgians). Knopff and Minne furnish some parallels amongst artists, but not 
so much perhaps as does Vincent van Gogh. 

From the beginning of his career as an etcher in 1886, Ensor showed a surpris- 
ing ability to subjugate the technical difficulties of the craft to further his expression. 
He used both zinc and copper plates to obtain the specific quality of each. Although 
he experimented in tonal effects, employing even surface biting as in The Skaters 
(Fig. 2), his earliest efforts in etching manifest a firm grasp of the essentially linear 
quality of the art. In the Demons Proceeding to the Sabbath (Fig. 1) lines help 
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to make the musicians slow and ponderous, while they make the foremost figures 
of the cortége alive with bounding energy. The types likewise change from the 
lethargic human forms in the lower row to the nervous insects who lead the pro- 
cession. Ensor’s sheer delight in creating monsters appears to have been as naive 
and spontaneous as in any child’s drawing. His audacity was unsurpassed in 1887 
-— did he expect the public to accept such things as serious works of art? 

No one needed to be educated into the understanding of Ensor’s landscapes, 
so it is not surprising to learn that The Skaters has been widely appreciated. This 
scene, in which Ensor achieves as much of the atmosphere of winter as did Breughel 
speaks for itself. One may like it for its technical triumphs wherein so much is said 
with so little: the acid-brushed sky, the great reliance on the silhouette. Others 
will delight in the droll and vulgar humor expressed in even the smallest figures, 
whose attitudes are so well taken that the spectator fee/s their physical exertions. 
The figures never hide one another, and that is a dominant characteristic of Ensor’s 
expression, 

The Miracle of the Fishes (Fig. 3) is the first of Ensor’s etchings which closely 


FIG. 3. — ENSOR. — Miracle of the Fishes etching, 1891 pare, M i 
shes, 3 : Lay 
Courtesy of the Art Institute of Chicago. put 
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FIG. 4, — ENSOR. — Laziness, etching, 1902. — Bernhard Mayer Collection. 
Courtesy of the Art Institute of Chicago. 


reflects the subject and spirit of the huge painting, The Entry of Christinto Brussels, 
which became a kind of program for his life’s work, a great commission which was 
never commissioned, like Rodin’s Gates of Hell. This is Ensor at full stature, un- 
comfortably enigmatical, demanding a reaction from the spectator. On a ledge of 
rock Christ, huge, distainful, standing like a marble column, holds in his left hand 
a spiny fish for the multitude to see, and points with his right to other fish below 
him. It is characteristic of Ensor to treat the figure of Christ with dignity and 
solemnity. Behind Christ a man with the stance of a reporter appears to be 
taking notes, and above his shoulder a well-fed person winks at us and hides 
a smirk with his handkerchief. Next above in a ravine is a group of eleven 
men with the vacuous expressions of a committee seated on a lecture platform. 
Clowns gesticulate on the ridge. The audience is an endless multitude which 
flows into ravines and is lost to sight beyond the picture frame. In this mass 
of heads, one above another, Ensor runs the gamut of human expression and 
caricature. Banners appear in the crowd; two of them bear inscriptions: 
“Alimentation doctrinaire’ and “Fanfares doctrinaires — toujours réussi”. Js 
Ensor telling us that religion is being used by the few to control the manyr 
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Is he saying that nearly all the people are indifferent to the miracles and truths 
of faithr | 

Laziness (Fig. 4) is one of eight small etchings published under the title of 
Les péchés capitaux. Here the quality of the lines is Ensor’s weirdest: it seems 
almost like little red ants. Devils take joy in retarding the clock, and they encour- 
age the lethargy of the repulsive couple, so obese that the bed can hardly hold 
them. Symbolic snails crawl up the counterpane. An ugly mask looks down from 
the right side while a horrified goblin peeps in the window. Out of doors the sun 

is high and shining, factories smoke, a 
Salon des Cent FASO" JAMES ENSO _ train rolls on, soldiers march, laborers 
ie — =, oil, and an old man — capable of noth- 
ing more — pushes a baby carriage. The 
moral is clear and the story is told 
simply and forcefully. 

The “poster (Fig. 5) for Ensona 
first great exhibition under the auspices 
of La Plume in 1898 is a lithograph 
printed in colors. Surrounded by rather 
harmless bug-a-boo demons of most fan- 
tastic conception, Ensor appears near the 
center of the composition. Although he 

_ seems perplexed and holds his hand in a 
gesture indicating uncertainty, his eyes 
look out at us with mesmeric concentra- 
tion. The symbol of France, the cock, 
shines in the sun above his head, mean- 
ing, no doubt, that his art is first being 
recognized by people of that nation. 
Ensor beset by demons basks in the sun 
of France. The composition was adapted 
‘ from an etching of 1895, Demons Gibing 
cut EEN ene ey ain poster, lithograph, 1898,— arr We (Delteilg1). Elements in curving 
Institute of Chicago. Courtesy of the Art Institute of Chicago. lines were added at the top and bottom 
in altering the shape from a horizontal rectangle to a vertical. The mood was 
changed, too — in the etching the demons are fierce creatures who have Ensor in 
a state of desperation. The most noticeable difference, however, is in the quality of 
the lines. The etching has scraggy, wiry lines with blots used for particularly mali- 
cious effects. This print gives one the uncomfortable feeling that it was done with 
a scratchy pen. The lithograph on the other hand, has thick, soft lines which seem 
to have been drawn with a brush. The effect is spirited and rather jovial. The 
poster with its rocaille and color is decorative and well adapted to the technique 
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FIG. 6.— MUNCH. — Anxiety, lithograph, 1896. — Museum of 
Modern Art, New York. 
Courtesy of the Art Institute of Chicago. 
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of modern polychromatic lithography. 


Edvard Munch (born 1863) more 
than any other painter, is to be associ- 
ated with the great literary outburst of 
the Scandinavian peoples during the 
second halt—of <the last century, 
with Ibsen, Bjôrnson, and Strindberg, 
with their psychological dissection of 
the nerves of man and their new vision 
of tragedy in ordinary life, tragedy 
which reflects something of the univer- 
sality and fatalism of the Greeks. It 
would be difficult, indeed, to believe 
that Munch’s art could have been what 
it is, had the dramatists not prepared 
the way for him. Unlike Ensor, Munch 
traveled extensively. In fact, during the 


period in which his personal style found its realization, he lived abroad: in Berlin 
(1892-1895) and in Paris (1895-1897). Despite his foreign residence Munch was 
never more immersed in the atmosphere of his own country than at this time. ‘This 
is easy to understand, since Scandinavian drama was then the great new discovery 


in Berlin and Paris. We 
hear Edmond de Gon- 
court? protesting: “En 
cette d’ engoue- 
ment de la France pour 
la littérature étrangère, 
cette idolâtrie des jeunes 
écrivains dramatiques 


pour le théâtre scandi- 
3) 


heure 


NaVe... 

Theprintsof Munch 
ublustrated here date 
from 1896 to 1898 with 
the possible exception of 
The Kiss (Fig. 9) which 


2. EDMOND DE GONCOURT, 4 
bas le progrés!, Paris, 1893. (Pref- 
ace.) 


FIG. 7. — MUNCH. — The Death Chamber, lithograph, 1896. — The Fogg Museum of Art, 
Harvard University. | 


Courtesy of the Art Institute of Chicago. 
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FIG. 8. — MUNCH. — Man's Head in Woman’s Hair, wood-cut, 
1896. — Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. Courtesy of the Art 
Institute of Chicago. 


is sometimes given as of 1902. The period 
of Munch’s most significant contribu- 
tions in print making coincides fairly 
closely with his stay in Paris. ‘The work 
of such artists as Gauguin, Toulouse- 
Lautrec, Vallotton, and Chèret influ- 
enced Munch’s technique and mode of 
expression rather than his expression 
itself. Particularly is it true that his 
tendencies toward abstraction and sym- 
bolism, toward emphasis of pattern and 
toward an art expressing the mind rather 
than eye, were corroborated and encour- 
aged by the advance-guard of French art. 

Munch tried several of the tech- 
niques for making prints, but one feels 
that the lithograph and the woodcut were 
particularly congenial to his bold and 
facile manner. He used color in both 
of these techniques to achieve some of 
his most striking effects. Like his etch- 
ings and drypoints, his lithographs fre- 
quently reproduce his paintings in fairly 


faithful transcriptions. This is true of the two lithographs, dnxiety and The 


Death Chamber reproduced here (Figs. 
6 and 7). The omission of details and 
transitional values between the stark 
contrast of black and white, the further 
reliance upon lines and contours to carry 
the mood — the abstraction in general 
—often make the lithographs more 
telling vehicles of pure emotion than the 
paintings from which they were taken. 

Anxiety fills the faces in the former 
of these two prints (Fig. 6), passes from 
one to another of them, and wells 
through the quavering contours of the 
land and harbor to reverberate in the 
red lines of the sky. In The Death 
Chamber (Fig. 7) the harsh finality of 
death is told in the harsh straight lines 


1897. — Museum of 


FIG. 9.— MUNCH. — The Kiss, à 
Modern Art, New York. Courtesy of the Art Institute of Chicago. 


wood-cut, 
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which converge on the 
bed. The blackness of 
sorrow is total. Every 
thought, every move- 
ment, every reaction of 
the actors in this scene 
— and this is a drama — 
bear on the one who has 
passed away. A strange 
quality of Munch which 
is present in these two 
prints — one which re- 
afirms the essentially 
dramatic quality of his 
art — is the production 
of the effect of sound. 
One hears even the still- 
ness! 

The woodcuts, al- 


though much fewer than 
FIG. 10. — MuNCH. —- Women on the Strand, wood-cut, 1898. — Lent anonymously to the = 
exhibition of the Art Institute of Chicago. Courtesy of the Art Institute of Chicago. his lithographs or copper 


plates, are amongst Munch’s most important and most characteristic productions. 
From the beginning they were conceived as new and complete works of art with a 
high degree of adaptation to the technique and materials. Usually they were printed 
in color. Munch was the first to employ the grain of the wood block as a considered 
factor in the resultant print, although it would seem likely that he took the idea from 
some of Gauguin’s prints. Gauguin also probably afforded precedent for the jag- 
gedly carved “white lines” (Figs. 8 and 10). His techniques of printing are unusual. 
In The Kiss (Fig. 9) an uncarved deal block was printed first, and then overprinted 
by a second block to give the dark portions of the figures. For the Man’s Head in 
Woman's Hair (Fig. 8) the artist apparently varied the above procedure by print- 
ing first a block which covered the whole area and bore the “white line” carving, 
and secondly, a block which also covered the entire area except the part within the 
contour of the woman’s hair. Women on the Strand (Fig. 10) seems to have been 
printed from four or five blocks, more or less in the fashion of Japanese color prints 
with some gradation of tones in the inking. A striking example of Munch’s search 
for novel effects is to be found in The Vampire (Fig. 11). This was originally a 
lithograph printed in black in 1895. Seven years later, however, he reprinted the 
lithograph with four colors added; one, the red of the hair, apparently by lithog- 
raphy, and three more, the blue and green of the background and the yellow of the 
flesh, by a tinted wood block. His friend, Paul Hermann (pseudonym: Henri 
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Héran) had made such combinations of lithography and wood cuts as early as 1897. 

The subject, Man's Head in Woman’s Hair (Fig. 8), is exotic and symbolic, 
and is completely in the spirit of the advanced movement at the turn of the century. 
It is too much of its own time for us to feel the emotional shock it must have pro- 
duced when it first appeared. This is not true of The Kiss (Fig. 9); the message 
of which is clear and told in such an unusual way that one cannot forget it. The 
figures of the lovers are amalgamated, their faces melted together “into a meta- 
physical unity” — to quote a contemporary admirer*, who continues: “This area 
is silent amidst the entangled voices which murmur in the background.” The com- 
position resulted from a series of studies, one of which is an etching, each successive 
one being more abstract than the last. 

The most colorful, arresting and modern of all of Munch’s early prints is the 
Women on the Strand (Fig. 10). In it there are traces of Gauguin, but, if one 
could compound them, the feeling is of Goya and Picasso. The colors, too, are based 
on Gauguin’s theories, but speak another language. The title, Women on the Strand, 
is neutral, merely descriptive, yet the story the print tells is amongst the most poetic 
and satisfying of Munch’s entire opus. 


* 


The art of the XIX century, in general, is based on principles. For the most 
part, until the 1880’s each group of artists, or even each artist, worked consciously 
or unconsciously within the bounds of a fairly narrow set of principles which, how- 
ever, might differ radically from one artist to another. The latest generation of the 
century took over nearly all of these principles, often contradictory, and made a 
synthesis of them. One important rejection was the theory that art is the imitation 
of nature. That they condemned and banished. They carried the romanticist’s 
definition that art is nature seen through a temperament, to Gauguin’s “every work 
of art is a transposition, a caricature, the empassioned equivalent of a sensation 
received”. The individuality of the artist was emphasized to the point that he was 
not to interpret nature merely intellectually or rationally but psychologically, pas- 
sionately or spiritually. “J/ ne faut pas perdre de vue que notre âme est souvent, à 
nos pauvres yeux, une puissance très folle, et qu'il y a en l’homme bien des régions 


plus fécondes, plus profondes et plus intéressantes que celles de la raison ou de 


l’intelhgence.” 


Naturally, art which stayed within the bounds of the academic or impression- 
istic would be inadequate. We find, therefore, a return to more primitive modes 
of expression and a development toward abstraction with emphasis on the symbolic 
qualities of colors, lines, and shapes. Engendered by a desire to express feeling — 
the irrational — these artists were led to a search for first principles — to the 

3. Oscar A, H. Scumirz, Die Abendroete der Kunst in: “Pan,” 1897, p. 189. 


4. Maurice Denis, Théories, 1890-1910, Paris, 1920, p. 167. 
5. Maurice MAETERLINCK in: “Figaro,” April 2, 1894. This is part of a criticism of Ibsen’s The Master Builder. 
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rational. hus we find Gauguin declaring that “first of all, a painting is a plane 
surface covered with colors arranged in a certain order®’, and Van de Velde claim- 
ing that “the character of my entire applied and ornamental work springs from a 
single source: reason, rationality in essence and appearance’.” In reminiscences 
of twenty years earlier, Maurice Denis® in 1909 recognized these apparently con- 
tradictory aims: “Et ce n’est pas le moindre avantage de notre système que de fonder 
un art très objectif, un langage très général et très plastique, enfin un art classique, 


FIG. 11.— EDVARD MUNCH.— The Vampire, second slate lithograph and wood-cut, 1902. — Art Institute of Chicago. 
Courtesy of the Art Institute of Chicago. 


sur ce qu'il y a de plus subjectif et de plus subtil dans l'âme humaine, sur les mouve- 
ments les plus mystérieux de notre vie intérieure.” Notice the emphasis on “un art 
classique’. One of the persistent motives of this movement was that “the work of 
art must reach and move all the people”: it must have a universal appeal. Perhaps 


MAURICE DENIS, op. cit., p. 167. 

HENRY VAN DE VELDE in: “Pan,” 1897, p. 260. 
Maurice DENIS, of. cit., p. 278. 

Ibid., p. 277. 
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it was toward this end that so much attention was given to pattern and ornament: 
“every work of art must be decorative”. 

The intermingling of these theories was so closely worked out that ornament 
and composition had to be organic on the basis that art was the expression of the 
feeling of nature. Thus it was understood that a work of art must be composed 
with as much logic in the variety, kind and order of its parts as a plant or animal. 
And every part of such an organic construction must further the expression of the 
“function” or the “subject” of the work of art. 

I have attempted above to give a kind of greatest common denominator of the 
aesthetic principles of the reforming artists of the time. That the work of Munch 
and Ensor belongs to this group, I think needs no demonstration. Their works, 
however — especially Munch’s — exhibit traits which are more ephemeral, but 
which are also part of the art of their generation. It is to them that Meier-Graefe™ 
must have referred when he wrote: “It was only when the activities of the sym- 
bolists learned self-sacrifice from the sterility of the material with which they had to 
work and when they began to be uncomfortable about the genuineness of the shib- 
boleths which in the heat of propaganda they had been wont to accept, that it 
became gradually possible to take the rationalist programme seriously.” 
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10. Ibid., p. 170. 
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WAS MANTEGNA AN ENGRAVER? 


a my knowledge, no one has ever doubted 
that Mantegna was an engraver. It is an assump- 
tion which has gone unchallenged through four 
centuries. I should like nevertheless to give it here 
a new critical examination. 

The tradition goes no further back than Vasari’s 
first edition of 1550, Bernardo Scardeone’s “De 
antiquitate urbis Pataviniensis”’ of 15607 and Ben- 
venuto Cellini’s “Due trattati dell’ oreficeria” of 
1568. Vasari credits Mantegna with having in- 
vented “il modo dello intagliare in rame le stampe 


1. The same statement is identically worded in 
SIMONE ForNARI DA REGGI0’s La Sposizione dell’ Orlando 
Furioso (Firenze II, p. 509), published in the same year as 
VasarTs first edition. Both passages are probably dependent 
on the same authority. 
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FIG. 1. — MANTEGNA. — The Flagellation of Christ. — 
Engraving, B.1. 


delle figure’ and adds “‘comodita singularrissima 
veramente per la quale ha potuto vedere il mondo 
non solamente la Baccaneria ... (with a list of all 
the engravings attributed to Mantegna), ma le 
maniere ancora di tutti gli artefici che sono stati.” 
Sharing the universal indifference of the Italian 
Renaissance painters toward the art of engraving, 
Vasari considers Mantegna’s prints as mere skilful 
reproductions of his compositions. 

Scardeone also enumerates several of Mantegna’s 
engravings and says in general that they were highly 
esteemed and extremely rare; as a native of a city 
in which scientific museums abounded, he saw in the 
engravings material worthy of collection, and prided 
himself on owning nine different prints of them. 

Cellini, a goldsmith trained on delicate nielli and 
a ploneer in experiments which fell short of com- 
plete success extols Diirer’s engravings as the peak 
of this particular art — but points to Mantegna as 
the one who first invented it: “Jn prima aveva in- 
tagliato Mantegna gran pittore nostro Italiano, e 
non Tiuscl.” 

The only contemporary information which con- 
nects Mantegna with graphic art is contained in 
Simone Ardizone’s oft-discussed letter to Lodovico 
Gonzaga written in 1475 or shortly before. In this 
letter Simone, a painter and engraver, accuses 
Mantegna of having had Simone’s old friend Zoan 
Andrea and himself assaulted and beaten in the 
street by a gang of ten or more rufhans. Simone adds 
that he had come to Mantua and had received at- 
tractive proposals from Mantegna, but that he had 
preferred during a four months’ period to assist 
Zoan Andrea in his work on prints (which he did 
out of pity for Zoan, who had been robbed of prints, 
metals and designs). 


3. In his second edition VASARI expresses himself 
(Ed. Milanese III, p. 462) as follows: “Si dilettd . . . 
siccome fece il Pollaiuolo, di far stampe di rame.’ And 
elsewhere (V, p. 396): “Questa cosa (Florentine engrav- 
ings) venuta a notizia d’Andrea Mantegna in Roma fu 
cagione che egli diede principio a intagliare molte sue opere 
come si disse nella sua vita...” Here the engravings are 
plainly described as reproductions. 
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From this letter Kristeller and others drew a 
number of convincing conclusions: Mantegna him- 
self must have committed the robbery mentioned in 
Ardizone’s letter and later arranged the assault be- 
cause he considered that his intellectual property 
was being encroached upon by the activities of the 
two engravers. Kristeller grouped certain engrav- 
ings which judging from their invention must have 
been by Mantegna; they seem, however, to be in- 
ferior as far as types are concerned and differ from 
each other in regard to execution. Since all of them, 
as their invention shows, belong to Mantegna’s early 
period, Kristeller very cleverly deduces that they 
were executed after Mantegna’s drawings by 
Simone and Zoan, to the great indignation of the 
artist. Because of the imperfect handling of his 
sketches (which, incidentally, he may not have 
wanted to have reproduced at all because they be- 
longed to an early period) Mantegna took justice 
into his own hands. 

Aside from these conclusions, we may state that 
at any rate Mantegna himself did not engrave in 
1475, but was looking out for a professional en- 
graver: that is all we learn from documentary evi- 
dence. 

Do the engravings themselves help to show us 
whether or not Mantegna was an engraver? Those 
engravings, which for reasons of style and composi- 
tion are at the present time considered as autographs, 
can be dated between 1475 and 1490 or shortly 
thereafter. The well-known drawings copied in 
1494 by Dürer from the engravings B. 18 and B. 
20 represent the latest possible date of their execu- 
tion‘. At that time an explicit inscription differen- 
tiating the designer, the engraver and possibly even 
the publisher was not yet a usual practice. Our en- 
gravings do not offer even so much as the general 
indication: “opus” of such and such artist, as does 
Antonio Pollaiuolo’s Battle of the Nudes. To this 
difficulty is added another one caused by the special 
character of the prints. Hind® gives the following 
appreciation: “Mantegna’s conception of the en- 
graver’s art was strictly the imitation of lineal 


_ 4. According to Mary PITTALUGA (in: Enciclopedia 
Italiana XVIII, p. 978), Mantegna began engraving 
around 1480. A. Petrucci (in: “Dedalo” 1930, p. 416), 
read the date of 1461 beneath INvIp in the inscription on 
engraving B. 17, a suggestion in my opinion justly rejected 
by Fiocco, A. Mantegna, p. 183 (ZANI and others had de- 
ciphered the same scribbles as 1481). Fiocco himself (p. 
89) is inclined to date the composition of engraving B. 8 
as early as 1466. 

5. In: “Connoisseur”, XIV, 1906, p. 215. 


draughtsmanship.” Thus the engravings attributed 
to Mantegna are simply those which imitate most 
exactly his drawings. None of the drawings repro- 
duced in engravings exist in the original, which de- 
prives us of yet another means of objective judg- 
ment. 

To recapitulate: among the engravings which 
may be traced back to inventions of Mantegna there 
is a fairly homogenous group of magnificent prints 
which for external reasons can hardly be dated much 
later than 1490, and for stylistic reasons hardly 
earlier than 1475. About half a century after his 
death Mantegna was mentioned as the engraver of 
those prints, the technical ambition of which has 
been the exact imitation of drawings serving as 
models. The problem is to find out whether this 
tradition handed down by Vasari and others should 
be considered as a trustworthy one. 

Kristeller in his basic book on Mantegna® writes: 
“One cannot help wondering how the aged artist 
was able, besides his numberless pictures, great and 
small, to execute the delicate and careful work dis- 
played in these engravings.” Although graphically 


the technique of these prints is by no means as pains- 
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FIG. 2. — MANTEGNA. — The Sepulchre of Christ. — 
Engraving, B.2. 
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taking as that of Diirer’s engravings, it is indeed 
difficult to squeeze such efforts into the heavy sched- 
ule of Mantegna’s late years. We have to remem- 
ber how much time it took Diirer, though trained as 
a goldsmith’s assistant, to attain mastery in the art 
of engraving, and that even later he produced his 
engravings only sporadically, dropping all other 
work at such periods. Diirer, who was much younger 
than Mantegna was at the time which interests us, 
and who was a free craftsman in a free city, never- 
theless felt occasionally tempted to give up the time- 
taking drudgery of engraving to concentrate on the 
more expeditious technique of woodcutting. 

A survey of Mantegna’s production in the decade 
of 1480 to 1490, which has certainly been reduced 
in size by the passing of time, discloses, according to 
Fiocco’s enumeration’, a great variety of activities. 
Mantegna was sent to a castle of the Gonzaga to 
give instructions to the architect; he had to make 
designs for goldsmithwork ; he was responsible for 
the decoration of a room —a project considerable 
enough to cause him to reject a commission from 
Giovanni delle Rovere, governor of Rome. A subse- 
quently lost Madonna with other figures is men- 
tioned as a work of the same period. Besides that, 
he worked on the Trionfi (we know how important 
that particular work was, and how much prepara- 
tion it entailed. Moreover, we should not overlook 
the fact that also during that period he made his 
journey to Rome, encountering there new surround- 
ings and a strenuous life at the Papal Court. 

This brief survey illustrates the life of a court 
artist and the wide span of his obligations. Docu- 
ments of the same character supplement this im- 
pression of a very busy head of an important shop 
in which the sons and assistants executed the designs 
of the master. It seems unlikely that such an artist, 
between his fiftieth and sixtieth year, should have 
dropped his designs of large and important works 
to start working on the minute scale which engrav- 
ing demands. He disliked minuteness even in paint- 
ing, which was much more familiar to him. A letter 
of June 20, 1480 from the Marchese of Mantua to 
the Duke of Milan, who had requested that Man- 
tegna make him a kind of miniature, states that 
Mantegna does not care for such a commission 
“perchè lui non è assueto pingere figure piccole, anzi 
assai meglio faria una nostra dona aut qualche altra 
cosa de longeza de uno brazo aut un brazo e mezzo” 
(not being used to paint small figures he would 


7. In: Mantegna, pp. 167 sg. 


FIG. 3. — MANTEGNA. — The Descent from the Cross. — 
Engraving, B.4. 


much rather make a Madonna or any other subject 
one foot or one and a half feet high). 

In a workshop as large as Mantegna’s there must 
have been a place for an engraver. It is true that 
we have insufficient knowledge of the kind of place 
such an organization could offer to an engraver in 
the XV century. We are somewhat better informed 
about a later period; we know that Marcantonio’s 
connection with the shop of Raphaél developed into 
a print-selling enterprise headed by Raphaél’s 
former assistant Baviera®. We also know that 
Titian took Cornelis Cort into his house for the pur- 
pose of engraving his inventions, and that Titian 
used such engravings to acquaint prospective pa- 
trons with his compositions. We are not told how- 
ever whether Titian paid Cort and sold the prints 
himself, or whether Cort paid Titian royalties on his 
sales, although the wording of the decree of Febru- 
ary 4, 1506, granting Titian a privilege, favors the 
former alternative’. Still a little later we find the 
informative contract of Girolamo Muziano with 
the print dealer Bonifazio Brizio which gives us 


8. A. M. Hinp, À history of engraving, 1923, p. 97. 
9. CADORIN, Dello Amore ..., 1833, p. 9. 
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details of a financial arrangement of that kind*®. 

Whatever form such connections between painter 
and engraver might have taken in the second half 
of the XVI century, they undoubtedly were less 
stable in the earlier days when graphic art was at 
its beginnings. We may assume that Mantegna’s 
harsh procedure against the two engravers at 
Mantua marks a step in the development of com- 
mercial routine, which may be compared to the trip 
Dürer made to Venice a quarter of a century later 
in order to assure his rights in a similar connection. 
We reject Kristeller’s thesis that Mantegna may no 
longer have acknowledged his early works and for 
this reason opposed their reproduction. When in 
1520-1521, Diirer traveled in the Netherlands he 
used, for the gifts he made there, his Apocalypse, a 
work of his youth, as much as his later prints. Works 
of art did not age so quickly then as they do in our 
times. It seems much more likely that the damage 
inflicted upon Mantegna’s financial interests by the 
activities of the two engravers was the motive for 
his intervention. 

The assumption that Mantegna himself may 
have engraved the prints 3, 6, 8, 17-20 of the 
Bartsch Catalogue caused Kristeller to reject the 
idea of the close connection of these engravings 
with paintings executed by the master. According 
to Kristeller, a great artist does not repeat himself 
— and for this reason the Bacchanal and the Marine 
Deities, which judging from their subject might very 
well have formed part of the decoration of one of 
the Gonzaga palaces, could never have existed as 
paintings. If my criticism succeeds in establishing 
the fact that, contrary to the traditional point of 
view, not Mantegna himself but a professional en- 
graver in his shop made these engravings under the 
master’s supervision — someone like the Simone 
Ardizone whom in 1475 he tried eagerly but in vain 
to employ — the problem will require re-examina- 
tion. The next question would then be that of 
finding out for what decorations Mantegna had 
originally made the drawings which his engraver 
had reproduced by the newly developed graphic 
means. 

We do not wish to discuss this problem in com- 
plete detail, but shall limit ourselves to four com- 
positions conceived by Mantegna in his early period 
and engraved by some lesser hand: the four so- 
called “school productions,” B. 1, 2, 4 and 5. 


10. Uco pa Como, Girolamo Muziano, p. 108 and pp. 
183 sg. 
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According to A. M. Hind*+, these four large en- 
gravings, similar as to their general proportions but 
not as to their exact measurements, form two differ- 
ent stylistic groups. The engravings B. 2 and 5, in 
his opinion, are extremely poor, and their style is in 
direct contrast to that of the “authentic” engravings 
to which the engravings B. 1 and 4, although of a 
definitely inferior quality, are nevertheless related. 

The homogeneity of these engravings is certainly 
doubtful, as far as their composition is concerned. 
B. 1, the Flagellation (fig. 1), (noticeably smaller 
than the other three, which differ only slightly from 
each other in size) is different from the rest of the 
group. In the three other engravings the figures are 
placed in the middle plane behind the edge of a rock 
platform. B. 2 (fig. 2) alone is a finished engrav- 
ing ; the other two (and incidentally, also B. 1) are 
in an unfinished state. 

The current opinion is that all these shop pro- 
ductions were engraved from drawings by Man- 
tegna. But what was the purpose of the original 
drawings? Were they analogous to the so-called 
Sketchbooks of Jacopo Bellini? Mantegna, who 
was Bellini’s son-in-law and who shortly after his 
marriage around 1453 might possibly have been 
associated with Bellini’s shop in Venice, was most 
assuredly familiar with the material which formed 
the nucleus of these books. Did Mantegna plan a 
similar collection of models to be promulgated by 
means of the newly discovered graphic reproduc- 
tion? We are informed by documentary sources 
that models of this sort were needed then as is con- 
firmed by the fact that in Squarcione’s studio a copy 
of Pollaiuolo’s Battle of the Nudes was used as 
teaching equipment. Strong as the temptation to 
find an analogy to Bellini’s Sketchbooks might be, we 
cannot follow it, the engravings altogether lacking 
the characteristics of artistic exercises. We miss in 
them the feature typical of such school tasks: the 
stressing of some specific subject — landscape, spa- 
tial construction, decorative architecture — and the 
relative neglect of all other elements. In these en- 
gravings the figures are not presented as a casual 
staffage in a setting, the construction of which 
would have claimed the artist’s chief interest ; they 
form well balanced groups in a surrounding which 
properly supports the part they play. The idea is 
not to exhibit the manifold qualities of artistic tasks, 
but to present the specific solution chosen by the 
artist. It is this very definiteness which makes these 


11. Op. cit., p. 57. 


FIG. 4. — MANTEGNA. — The Combat of Tritons, fragment. — Engraving, B.17. 


compositions so impressive. 

Thus the analogy to Bellini’s Sketchbooks must be 
abandoned. The engravings reproduce drawings 
connected with certain executed paintings, a thing 
that had been rejected for the bulk of Bellini’s 
Sketches. What was the purpose of those paintings? 
The format alludes to it. It is neither that of an 
obvious frieze meant to decorate a wall, nor the 
horizontal arrangement of a predella, nor the some- 
what squarer shape of a painting intended for a 
scuola. Nor is it in the narrow vertical proportions 
of an altar wing. The size of engravings B. 2, 4 and 
5 is clearly the size of mural panels, and their evi- 
dent connection in a series (which, incidentally, 
might originally have comprised a few additional 
panels) suggests the decoration of a chapel. The 
even and objective narrative style, resulting from the 
exclusive use of the middleground, points to a rep- 
resentation within a series. 

We feel less certain about engraving B. 1. It is 
true that the composition at first glance discloses a 
most striking relation to the first painted scenes from 


the Legend of St. James in the Eremitani chapel. 
The engraving apparently presents the composition 
in the same direction as the original does — the 
warrior on the right puts his left hand on the sword- 
guard — we may thus compare it with the mural 
St. James Condemned to Death. Both compositions 
are so much alike that I shall be satisfied by merely 
pointing out the differences that exist between them. 
In the engraving the floor, the pattern of which is 
meant to produce the effect of depth, is lifted notably 
higher than in the mural and is arranged in full 
symmetry toward a central axis pivoting on Christ, 
who is the principal figure. In the mural the spec- 
tator’s viewing point is located at the extreme left 
border; the composition forms a spatial unit with 
the Baptism of Hermogenes on its left. In the en- 
graving the accessory figures are nearer to the on- 
looker. Although abundant architectural ornamen- 
tation is missing, it may well have been planned, the 
entablature of the columns having evidently been 
left unfinished. In this respect the Eremitani mural 
presents significant differences. The decentraliza- 
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FIG. 5. — MANTEGNA. — Jacob Condemned to Death, mural. — 
Eremitani chapel, Padua. 


tion of the mural is avoided by the central arrange- 
ment of the floor pattern. The importance of the 
enormous accessory figure in the foreground is toned 
down by such efficient means as the turning of his 
head in profile and by the overlapping of his foot, 
so that he draws hardly more attention than the 
warrior at the left seen from behind, whose function 
in the painting is identical with his. The entire 
energy of the construction is centered in Christ and 
the group surrounding Him. The gestures of the 
wielders of the staves framing Christ are so power- 
ful and unrestrained that we scarcely notice that 
their strokes could not hit Christ, their victim. 
Christ is tied to the column, but remains aloof. In 
order to grasp the full meaning of such an idealistic 
interpretation the composition should be viewed 
alongside Diirer’s Flagellation in the engraving B. 8 
or the woodcut B. 33. 

The scene of Mantegna’s engraving B. 1 is set 
within a sort of frame which acts almost as a trompe 
l'oeil. If these lines mean to repeat the architectonic 
frame of a panel, the latter’s place within a mural 
decoration would have differed from that in the 
Eremitani. The youthful period of ruthless experi- 
mentation is over, problems are now more simply 


presented and solved. In spite of the similarity of 
certain artistic tricks the goal is now different. The 
engraving B. 1 originates from a calmer period in 
Mantegna’s evolution than do the precocious murals 
in Padua. It may also be that in spite of the frame 
the composition was not intended for a mural deco- 
ration but as a central panel of an altar-piece, eventu- 
ally a tripartite one, an arrangement which might 
easily explain the prevailing symmetry”. 

Whether mural or panel, the style of the composi- 
tion demands that its date of execution be placed 
after the Eremitani fresco, in the period of the San 
Zeno altar-piece, with the plain and impressive 
predella of which it is sufficiently connected to 
justify this assumption. This implies that it should 
be dated around 1460. 

The designs for the engravings B. 2, 4 (fig. 3) 
and 5 must be ascribed to the same period. We have 
said before that they had originally been meant for 
mural decorations, and we admit the possibility that 
miniature copies of these designs may have served 
as immediate models. We know from the notes of 
M. A. Michiel** that similar copies of the Eremitani 
frescoes were made shortly after their completion. 
Such a copy may also have served Daniel Hopfer in 
his etching Christ before Pilate (B. 9), which is a 
paraphrase of St. James before the Judge. 

We may deduce the existence of analogous copies 
of lost murals on the evidence of a passage of 
Ridolfi*, in which a disegno in chiaroscura by Man- 
tegna belonging to the Inquisitor P. Anselmo Oliva 
of Brescia is mentioned. Described by Ridolfi as 
gentilissimo, it might well have been a version no 
larger than the engraving. Contrary to the case of 
the engraving B. 1, I suggest that the location of 
models for the three other engravings may be estab- 
lished with some definiteness. 


When the Marchese Lodovico Gonzaga invited 


12. A painting by Mantegna representing the Flagel- . 
lation of Christ is mentioned, but no longer exists. It was 
supposedly painted for Barbara of Brandenburg, Lodovico 
Gonzaga’s wife, who presented it to the convent of S. Paola 
at Mantua. After the suppression of the convent the mother 
superior is said to have given it to Comte d’Ayla, who in 
turn offered it, accompanied by a manuscript containing 
the history of the painting, to the Queen of Prussia. All 
this is related in a literary source of 1805 quoted in full by 
CarLo Arco, Delle arti ..., Mantua 1857, II, p. 271. The 
picture in question, which is mentioned nowhere else, is 
described as a small one framed in gold filigree; probably 
it was simply a colored print of the engraving or a mini- 
ature reproducing its model. 

13. Ed. Frimmel, p. 30, 112. 

14. Ed. Hadeln, I, p. go. 
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Mantegna in persistent letters to settle at Mantua, 
Mantegna postponed his arrival again and again in 
view of other obligations. The Marchese insisted 
impatiently ; in a letter of May 4, 1459 we find the 
following passage: “Et perchè la Capella del Cas- 
tello è come finita la qual siamo piu che certi ve 
piacera per essere facta al modo vostro nè vorressimo 
farla compire se non in la forma e modo ordi- 
narite...” (‘Since the chapel in the castle is almost 
completed — and, having been built in your own 
style, I am quite sure it will please you — I should 
not like to have it finished in a different way than 
that which you have indicated”). Six weeks later, 
in a letter of June 29, the Marchese persists: “Per 
un zorno ventati qui ad nui che se ne farete singular 
piacer che vorressimo solamente vesdeteve questa 
nostra Capella e dicesteve il parer vostro prima se 
gli facia altro acid che la possiamo compire che puoco 
gli resta a fare’’.’” (“Do come here for a day, you 
would oblige me very much by taking a look at our 
chapel and giving your opinion before anything else 
is done, so that we may finish the little that is left 
to do.’’) 

This chapel exists no longer. Vasari mentions as 
existing in it only ‘a small panel in the compositions 
of which the figures are rather short, but very fine” ; 
this panel as a rule is identified with the triptych in 
the Uffizi. But we may conclude from a passage in 
Francesco Scanelli’s Microcosmo della pittura*, 
that a mural decoration by Mantegna had actually 
existed. Speaking of Mantegna, Scanelli says “that 


15. “Gazette des Beaux-Arts”, 1866, I, p. 327. 
16. Cesena, 1657, p. 270. 


he painted at Mantua for the Marchese Gonzaga, 
and it is said that some of his paintings still exist 
in the small church there.” 

The importance of this decoration is confirmed by 
the passage in the deed of gift of February 4, 1492, 
listing among Mantegna’s services to the Gonzaga, 
first: “opera praeclara et admiratione digna quae in 
sacello nostrae arcis quondam pinxerit” (“the fam- 
ous and admirable paintings done long ago by him 
in the chapel of our castle”), second, the early 
frescoes in the Camera degli Sposi, and finally, 
among his later works, only the Triumph of Julius 
Caesar. The “paintings in the chapel” quoted in 
this description can hardly refer to the panel in 
Florence praised by Vasari. It seems more than likely 
that the Marchese alluded to a mural decoration. 
Mantegna’s reputation rested most of all on the 
Eremitani murals. At the time of his appointment 
to the Court of Mantua we hear repeatedly about 
the chapel which was to be completed according to 
his suggestions — he was certainly not actually to 
work as an architect, but was to see that the panels 
be suitably prepared for his murals. If we accept 
the year 1464, which is occasionally proposed as the 
finishing date of the altar-piece in the chapel'’, the 
mural decoration must have been completed at ap- 
proximately the same time. In the evolution of 
Mantegna’s art its place would be between the 
murals in the Eremitani and those in the Camera 
degli Sposi. The panel in the Uffizi would be the 
concentrated synthesis of such a decoration. 
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Dear Mr. Wildenstein: 


The article by M. Seznec’ is stimulating inasmuch as it 
leads from Couture’s painting, The Romans of the Deca- 
dence, to wider historical perspectives. I also can follow 
the writer insofar as the moral considerations involved in 
a confrontation of the inebriated Romans with the silent 
monuments of their emperors may have offered a novel- 
istic and thought-provoking theme such as the “bourgeois” 
painting of the XIX century liked. Yet for several rea- 
sons it can never have been the central concept of the 
painting. 

If this would have been the case, the sketch of the 
Crocker Collection (Fig. 5) would already have repre- 
sented the two “onlookers”? on the right. The sketch has 
figures in the corner, but merely for compositional reasons. 
It seems to me that Couture received his motif of the two 
meditating men from Ingres’ Virgil Reading the Aeneid 
(Fig. 2) which thus lent several ideas to the artist. They 
have been merely transplanted from the rear to the fore- 
ground, giving a higher significance to these corner posts 
of the composition. Such reflecting corner figures who 
combine a compositional function with a psychological one 
(reflecting the reflections of the spectator) can already be 
found in Mantegnas’ Eremitani frescoes, in Duerer’s 
woodcuts and especially throughout the later Renaissance 
and the Baroque. To make them the key of the meaning 
of this composition would be to bestow too much honor 
upon them. 


Yet what is the true meaning of The Romans of the 
Decadence? It seems to me to be implicit in the title. But 
its overtones can be heard only if the picture is understood 
from the general situation in the fourth decade of the 
XIX century. Couture’s role in that period may be com- 
pared to that of Greuze at the turn from Rococo to 
Classicism. Basically both are sensualists, but the trend 
of the time toward social and historical consciousness de- 
mand the disguise of moralizing sentimentalists. That the 
picture was understood by the artist better than by the 
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literary-minded critic or professor becomes evident in the 
transformation which a part of this painting has under- 
gone in the reinterpretation by Couture’s most capable 
student, Anselm Feuerbach. He took the group to the left 
(with the nude girl seen from the back) for his large 
Hafis in front of the Inn, while working with the admired 
master in 1852 in Paris”. It is indeed the Hafis mood and 
not the confrontation of either the early emperors or the 
Germanic spectators (if they are Germans, which is 
doubtful on account of their appearance) or any philo- 
sophical or historical concept which has been the creative 
stimulus and therefore continues to be the esthetic content 
of the picture. 

Couture’s painting belongs in the context of a larger 
group of pictures painted between 1840 and 1870 in 
which the sensualism of a Théophile Gautier dresses up 
for the jury, the critic and the buyer in a more or less 
Hegelian costume of historical and moral significance. 
This line begins with the Belgian school of Gallait and 
Biefve and ends with Makart. Ingres lent to Couture and 
his followers his understanding of the nude, but did not 
impart to them his good pagan conscience. 

We conclude then that the moralistic interpretation 
given to the picture by contemporary critics is not at one 
with the true idea of the painting. They have been misled 
all too willingly by the artist. Yet, whether moralistic or 
sensualistic, the picture has its qualities. 

Sincerely yours, 

ALFRED NEUMEYER, 
Mills College, 


Oakland, Cal. 


1. “Gazette des Beaux-Arts”, September 1943, PP- 
221 sq. 

2. Repr. in: M. UHDE-BERNAYS, Feuerbach, Stutt- 
gart, 1913, p. 24, “Klassiker der Kunst”. Another, perhaps 
still better known, example is Chassériau’s Tepidaruim in 
the Louvre, executed in 1853. 
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